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ORCHESTRAL borrowed. 
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SONGS @ Special arrangements for members wanting to hear 
INSTRUMENTAL new issues. 
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from us and change Library Records at the 
same time—POST FREE. 
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Great artists are heard at their best on Decca long playing ffrr records 


HILDE GUEDEN 


RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR DECCA 


Having recently appeared at the Royal Albert Hall with The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Hilde Gueden, it is now announced, will be making four appearances in Rigoletto at Covent Garden 
between 3rd and 13th July. 


Verdi—Rigoletto 
complete ffrr recording 
Hilde Gueden (Gilda) 
Mario del Monaco, Aldo Protti and supporting cast with 
The Chorus and Orchestra of L’ Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
conducted by Alberto Erede 
LXT 5006-8 


OPERATIC RECITAL BY 
HILDE GUEDEN 
Rigoletto (verp1): Caro nome and 
Tutte le feste al tempio; 
Idomeneo (MOZART): 

Non temer amato bene; 
Le nozze di Figaro (MOZART): 
Voi che sapete and 
Deh vieni, non tardar; 
Idomeneo (MOzART): Se il padre perdei 
Hilde Gueden 
with The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
conducted by Clemens Krauss 
LX 3067 
RECITAL OF MOZART ARIAS 
Die Zauberfléte: Ach ich fiihl’s; 
Le nozze di Figaro: 
Venite, inginocchiatevi; 
Il re pastore: 
L’amero, sard costante; 
Exsultate Jubilate—Motet, K.165 
Hilde Gueden 
with The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
conducted by Alberto Erede 
LX 3103 


For tull details of all Decca records made by HILDE GUEDEN, 
please ask any dealer or write direct to us for the complete 


Jecca-group Microgroove catalogues, price 10 


Dece 
RIGOLETTO set | 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY 





\ libretto with literal line-by-line translation is available for the 


and is in preparation for L’ELISIR D’AMORE. 


DONIZETTI 
L’elisir d’amore 
(complete recording) 
Hilde Gueden, 
Giuseppe di Stefano, Renato 
Capecchi, Fernando Corena 
and Luisa Mandelli with 
The Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino 
conducted by 
Francesco Molinari Pradelli 
LXT 5155-7 


VERDI AND PUCCINI RECITAL 
La Traviata: Ah! fors’ é lui and 
Sempre libera; 

Gianni Schicchi: 

O mio babbino caro; 
Turandot: Signore, ascolta; 
Falstaff: Sul fil d’un soffio etesio; 
Turandot: 

Tu che di gel sei cinta 
Hilde Gueden 
with The Orchestra of 
L’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, 
conducted by Alberto Erede 
LW 5178 
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1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, 
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SPECIALLY IMPORTED FROM ITALY! 


CETRA OPERA LP’s 


(Catalogue Is. 6d. post free) 


Available at attractive prices from the North’s leading specialists ‘n classical 
and operatic records old and rare, new and unplayed. 


RECORDS PURCHASED AND TAKEN IN PART EXCHANGE 


RARE RECORDS 
4 OXFORD RD., STATION APPROACH, MANCHESTER 1 








SOTHEBY & CO., 
34/35, NEW BOND STREET, W.!I. 
announce the sale by auction of 
IMPORTANT KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS 
on FRIDAY, JUNE 29th, the property of RAYMOND RUSSELL, Esq. 


comprising: A FINE DOLMETSCH CONCERT HARPSICHORD—1949 
(2 Manuals and with 16ft., and lute stops) 


A FINE FRENCH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HARPSICHORD 
By Nicolas Blanchet (2 manuals). 


THE MOZART-BEETHOVEN FORTE-PIANO, 
made in 1900 by Arnold Dolmetsch for Busoni. 


A FIVE-AND-A-HALF OCTAVE SWEDISH CLAVICHORD 
(suitable for playing W.F. and C.P.E. Bach) 


AN OCTAVINA VIRGINALS MADE UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH BY CHICKERING, 1919. 
All in playing order. 


Also THE ONLY BRITISH UPRIGHT HARPSICHORD 1 PRIVATE HANDS, 
made by Ferdinandus Weber, Dublin, c.1750. 


Illustrated Catalogue (2 Plates) 6d. Plain Catalogue 3d. pest free. 
Messrs. Sotheby are prepared to answer all enquiries as far as possible, and to carry out 
bidding for clients unable to be present at the sale. The instruments will be on view in their 

lieries at least three days before the sale. 


Telephone: HYDE PARK 6545 (6 lines). Telegrams: ABINITIO, WESDO, LONDON. 














_ PEPPINO LEONI’S 13%. 


—_-* QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 
of whose personal attention you are assured Dinners only | 

| 

APPRECIATIONS | 

“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.""—Evelyn Laye 


“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomic.’’—Alice Delysia. | 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: GERrard 9585 and 4809 | 
There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino), 26 East 63rd St. | 
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NEW RECORDS 


Keep your Record Collection up to date 


AT ASTRA HOUSE 


. . where every worthwhile L.P. record of good music is kept in 
stock, including TAPES, there is also a_ staff of capable 
assistants all of them eager concert and opera fans, who can 
and do give really knowledgeable advice on what particular 
recording or performance is best worthy of your attention. 

This service is available to Post Customers as well as to 
Personal Callers. New L.P. records are Post and Packing free. 


EXCHANGE 
At the same time we can relieve you of any unwanted L.P.s 
or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer wish to keep, in part-payment for 
the records you do want. Records handed in for allowance 
must be in perfect condition—damaged or worn records can 
only be treated as scrap. 


RECORD STORAGE 
We are now able to offer record storage boxes for L.P.s 
large enough to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. 
These boxes are made up in attractive book form in three 
colours, red, green and black, and will hold approximately 

twelve records each. 

Price. 12-in. size: 12s. 6d. 

10-in. size: 8s. 6d. 

7-in. size: 6s. 6d. 


SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS 


No lists. Callers only. 


For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse our secondhand 
L.P. record department offers wonderful opportunities. 3.000 
perfect records in stock, which may be selected by number or 
title and if desired, tried over in our audition rooms. 

Similarly our secondhand 78 department offers wonderful 
bargains to the enthusiast who cannot afford L.P. or still prefers 
78’s. 5,000 12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to Ss. Od. per record to browse 
through. 

For the collector of Golden Age records there are, in what 
has become known as ‘Dead Man’s Corner.’ some 2,000 Vocal 
records by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Midway between the Palace and Saville Theatres 
ASTRA HOUSE 
121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON WC2 
TEMple Bar 3007 
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Royal Opera House Covent | 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd. 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 
THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
in 

NOCTAMBULES SCENES DE BALLET 

THE FIREBIRD LA PERI 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY LE LAC DES CYGNES, etc 
» Birthday Offering 

End of ballet season June 23rd, 1956 

) and 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
in 
THE QUEEN OF SPADES 
THE MAGIC FLUTE LA BOHEME, etc. 
and 
Two cycles of 
DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN 
Full repertory from Box Office 10 a.m.—7 p.m. 
COVENT GARDEN 1066 
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GLYNDEBOURNE 
FESTIVAL 


OPERA 


1956 
14th June to 14th August 


Mozart Bicentenary 


“IDOMENEO” 

“DIE ENTFUHRUNG” 
“LE NOZZE Di FIGARO” 
“DON GIOVANNI” 
“DIE ZAUBERFLOTE” 
“COSI FAN TUTTE” 


Sold out. Box-Office open for resale only 
23 Baker Street, W.1. (WEL 1010). After 
June 12 Glyndebourne near Lewes. 
(RINGMER 80). 











THE OPERA 
SCHOOL 


Principals 
JOAN CROSS,C.8.£. ANNE WOOD 


Staff 
Vilem Tausky Basil Coleman 
Peter Gellhorn Anthony Besch 
Gladys Parr. 


Full Dramatic Training for 
the Opera Stage. 


Gesture : Mime : Speech 
Music and Acting Ensemble 
Opera Rehearsal 
Study of Roles 
Limited number of scholarships and 
bursaries available. 


Full particulars from: 

THE OPERA SCHOOL LTD. 
The de Walden Institute, 

Charlbert Street, London, N.W38. 
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HIGH FIDELITY 
TAPE PRODUCERS 


The Choice of P.O 


for their passenger liners Iberia and Arcadia 








The magnetic tape reproducing equip- 
ment installed in these luxury liners 
was selected after due consideration 
was given to the outstanding specifi- 
cation and performance. Write for 
full technical specifications of single 
channel and stereophonic reproducers, 
amplifiers and pre-amplifiers. 


Schone 


THE LIVING TRUTH 
IN SOUND 





SPECTO LTD. Vale Rd Windsor 
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| ¢ LI “* Incomparable 
: Arustry!” 


This new 

Long Play Record 
contains the songs 
GIGLI sang at 
Carnegie Hall, 
New York 

in April 1955 





Piano accompaniment by Dino Fedri 


By arrangement with 
S. A. Gorlinsky Ltd., London 


Mi batte il cor; O Paradiso! — 
“L’ Africana” 
Amarilli — Gaccini 
O del mio amato ben — Donaudy 
Ombra mai fu (Largo Handel 
O dolce incanto (Chiudo gli occhi) — 
**Manon”’ 
Mercé, mercé — “‘Lohengrin’ 
Un reve — Grieg; Tristesse — Chopin 
Ah! non mi ridestar! — ‘* Werther” 
Quando nascesti tu — “Lo Schiavo” 
E lucevan le stelle — “Tosca” 
Bergére legéere — Weckerlin 
Dalla sua pace — “‘Don Giovanni” 
Vidalita — Williams 
Come, Love, with me — Carnevali 
Life — Curran 
Rondine al nido—de Crescenzo 
Addio bel sogno — E. de Curtis 





O sole mio — di Capua 
Ch’ella mi creda libero — “‘Fanciulla dz 
vest” 





ALP 1329 39/73d., inc. tax 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE’ 


LONG PLAY 33; R.P.M. RECORD 


[HE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY I TD. (RECORD DIV.) 8-11 GT. CASTLE ST LONDON W.1t 
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Comment 


‘I am sorry that no recordings have appeared of Miss Sylvia Fisher 
despite her popularity and her fame abroad, especially in America, where 
reports of her superb Isolde have appeared in the American press. In 
America, people have said to me ‘I hear that you have the best Marschal- 
lin since Lehmann’. Yet not one record of her voice exists. Perhaps 
OPERA might make a plea for recordings by her. 

Peter Eyre, London, S.W.7. 

‘Anybody looking at the output of the leading records companies in 
this country would think that they are Italian or German. They have 
succeeded in giving many British singers an inferiority complex and in 
persuading the public that British singers are useless. Why don’t com- 
panies make records by British singers?’ 

B. N. Martin-Kaye, Taplow, Maidenhead. 

The above two extracts from letters to the Editor are typical of 
many we receive each month. This is not the first time that OPERA 
has drawn attention to this unhappy state of affairs: we published a 
Comment in January, 1954, on similar lines; and although many of 
our readers wrote supporting us in our plea to the recording com- 
panies to make recordings of some of our best native operatic artists, 
the plea fell presumably on stony ground, and was received in abso- 
lute silence by the big recording groups. 

I feel that OPERA would be failing in its duty to our native artists 
if it did not once more take up cudgels on their behalf, and press 
again for some consideration to be given to them, by the recording 
companies. 

Comparisons are odious, but if a recording company like Decca 
is prepared to sponsor the London International series which contains 
recordings by artists at the Paris Opéra and Opéra-Comique, and if 
Philips are going to bring out records by the soloists of the Nether- 
lands Opera, to give but two examples, surely some company can 
sponsor recordings by our leading native singers. I know that Elsie 
Morison, Monica Sinclair and Richard Lewis have recorded Handel, 
that Lewis has sung in the Troilus record, and Sinclair in the Glynde- 
bourne Figaro, but that is small comfort to their many colleagues. 

Mr Martin-Kaye, the writer of the letter from whom we publish 
the second extract, makes perhaps the most important point when he 
says that this attitude of the recording companies gives British singers 
an inferiority complex; of course it does, and in so doing their work 
suffers. 

In the pre-1939 days, the catalogues carried just as many red- 
label celebrities as they do now, but that did not prevent a good sale 
for operatic records by artists like Miriam Licette, Joan Cross, Heddle 
Nash, Dennis Noble, Harold Williams, and a half dozen or so more. 
And incidentally it is surely high time that the excellent Covent Gar- 
den Orchestra made some operatic recordings under Mr Kubelik and 
Mr Kempe. As both these fine conductors have very close ties with 
the major recording companies, perhaps they can add their voices to 
that of opERA. The more people speak, the better; something must be 
done. H.D.R. 
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> Oscar Savio 
The closing scene of Puccini’s ‘Manon Lescaut’ at the Rome Opera 


The Heroine Puecini didn’t 
love 


by Robert Boas 


According to his biographer George Marek, Puccini was first 
attracted to Prévost’s Manon Lescaut by the character of its heroine. 
In discussing with the playwright Marco Praga the novel’s possibilities 
as an operatic libretto, he declared that he was only interested in 
Manon, whom he wanted, above all, to be ardent and passionate. 
The Chevalier des Grieux, it appeared, left him unmoved. 

If these were Puccini’s reactions to Manon Lescaut, the novel can 
have made little real impression on him. Readers of Prévost’s tale 
will hardly need to be reminded that it is not Manon whom the 
author portrays as ardent and passionate, but des Grieux. The story 
traces the gradual deterioration of the Chevalier’s character which 
results from his fatal attraction to Manon. The heroine, on the other 
hand, has no strong emotions. She is fond of des Grieux in her super- 
ficial way, but throughout the novel she consistently puts her mania 
for luxury before her loyalty to him, and in the end her egotism and 
insensibility alienate the reader’s sympathies. She is, we feel, an 
unreal being, and less an individual in her own right than the per- 
sonification of a moral weakness in des Grieux that slowly transforms 
the eager young lover into an unscrupulous rake. 

_ Such a character was hardly suited to the kind of treatment in 
which Puccini excelled. His music was largely dependent on the 
stimulus of human passion, and an amoral and emotionally negative 
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heroine confronted him with a problem he was temperamentally 
unfitted to solve. His portrait of Manon might have been successful 
had his librettists managed to sentimentalize her as they were later 
to sentimentalize Murger’s Mimi, but this they conspicuously failed 
to do.*On the contrary, they performed the surprising feat of making 
the heroine of the opera even less prepossessing than that of the novel. 

Two incidents which the librettists introduced into Puccini’s 
second act provide good illustrations of this. The first is based on an 
episode in Prévost in which Manon rids herself of an importunate 
Italian prince by showing him his face in a mirror and enquiring 
how such an ugly fellow can presume to compete for her heart with 
her handsome Chevalier. The librettists transferred this episode to 
Geronte de Ravoir, the rich and elderly roué for whom Manon leaves 
des Grieux, and they inserted the incident in Act 2 at the point where 
Geronte enters his drawing-room to find his new mistress in the 
Chevalier’s arms. Manon’s method of dismissing unwelcome atten- 
tions was sufficiently crude and ill-natured when her victim was a 
comparative stranger; but when the stranger is replaced by a man 
whose paramour she has consented to become, who has lavished 
wealth and hospitality upon her, and who has just surprised her 
making love to someone else, her behaviour appears doubly 
outrageous. 

But Manon’s folly does not end here. After the angry Geronte has 
gone off vowing revenge, it is clear that the lovers must take a speedy 
departure if they are to avoid unpleasantness. But now Manon begins 
to complain at having to give up her luxurious life at Geronte’s. Des 
Grieux’s appeals to her have little effect, and even when her brother 
Lescaut enters to announce that Geronte is returning with soldiers to 
arrest her, she cannot be persuaded to leave the house until she has 
pocketed every valuable she can lay her hands on. The delay proves 
fatal, and in the final scene of Act 2 we witness the invasion of 
Geronte’s drawing-room by minions of the law who take the prepos- 
terous little heroine into custody. It is hard to imagine how any 
composer, even one as inclined to sentimental unrealism as Puccini, 
could have felt moved by misfortune so wilfully courted. 

The unsatisfactory portrayal of Manon in the libretto is mainly 
due to its composite authorship. No fewer than five different writers 
worked on it at various times, and in the circumstances a well-made 
opera-book could hardly have been expected. But Puccini himself is 
partly responsible for the heroine’s failure to come to life in the 
libretto. Marco Praga, when he made the initial sketch for the opera, 
laid Act 2 in the humble dwelling occupied by Manon and des Grieux 
after their elopement. Such a scene would have allowed the composer 
to develop his heroine’s more human side, as Massenet does in the 
second act of his Manon. Puccini at first accepted Praga’s plan, but 
later changed his mind and asked for the suggested second act to be 
replaced by another—to follow the scene in Geronte’s mansion— 
showing des Grieux’s attempt to rescue Manon from transportation at 
Havre. What was his reason for thus rejecting a scene in which 
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Jurgen Simon 
The gambling scene in Act 1 of Puccini’s ‘Manon Lescaut’ at the 
Berlin Komische Oper 


Manon might have charmed us in favour of one where she is merely 
a passive sufferer? One suspects that he was already having doubts 
about his musical response to his heroine, and felt that more of the 
opera’s dramatic interest should be focused on des Grieux. 

The more one studies the score of Manon Lescaut, the stronger 
grows the impression that it was the character of des Grieux which 
really inspired Puccini. One has only to compare the Chevalier’s 
arias with those of Manon—her popular ‘In quelle trine morbide’ not 
excepted—to become aware of this. But the music yields other, less 
obvious signs that only one of the lovers is a creature of flesh and 
blood, and some of these are worth considering. 

First of all, nowhere in the opera is Manon allotted a really 
expressive musical theme of her own. When, in the first act, she 
alights from a coach at Amiens, her arrival is accompanied by an 
— in which the orchestra repeats the following figure in various 

eys: 








This, as becomes clear from its subsequent uses, is a ‘Manon Lescaut’ 
motive. It fits the syllables of her name, and the device reminds us of 
the start of Sullivan’s Jolanthe overture with its wordless yet unmis- 
takable invocation of the heroine by the woodwind. But whereas 
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Sullivan’s ‘syllabic’ motive has a romantic, haunting quality whie 
makes it the perfect introduction to his fairy opera, Puccini’s sounds 
short-winded and rather trite. This is unfortunate, because the then 
is used extensively as a ‘Manon’ motive during the rest of the work, 
and our unfavourable first impression of it does not alter. The phra 
is especially prominent in the final act, which begins and ends with 
repetitions of its first two chords. From this we gather that we are by 
now on Christian name terms with the heroine, but the effect, not 
surprisingly, is scrappier than ever. 

There is a significant contrast between Puccini’s treatment of 
Manon’s opening scene and that in Massenet’s opera. While the 
Frenchman depicts his heroine in two delightful airs—one frivolous 
and one pathetic—before des Grieux appears at all, the single phrase 
which Puccini allots to Manon begins to yield musical satisfaction) 
only when she falls into conversation with the Chevalier. Addressing 
her gallantly in the melody of his later solo ‘Donna non vidi mai’, des 
Grieux asks her name, and when she replies: 





































Les-caut mi chiam-o 







we realize that we are hearing Ex. | in its proper musical setting for 
the first time. When used as the corollary of des Grieux’s previous 
phrases, the theme suddenly makes sense melodically and harmonic- 
ally; and its inability to carry musical conviction except in this context 






















seems to indicate that in Puccini’s score, as in Prévost’s novel, Manon ( 
has no valid emotional life of her own, but exists only as a projection 
of des Grieux’s love-longing. 


Another theme used by Puccini as a ‘Manon’ motive illustrates 
the same point in a not dissimilar way. It is introduced by des Grieux 
near the start of Act 1, after the girls of Amiens have rallied him on 
his low spirits. The Chevalier is answering their banter in a graceful 
song ‘Tra voi, belle, brune e bionde’, but suddenly he breaks off and, 
returning to his previous introspective mood, begins to ponder his 
destiny. This part of his solo (which the orchestra accompanies with 
bare fifth chords, as if to suggest the uncertainty of his future) begins \ 
with the following phrase: 


Ex.3 











a aisle 4 > 
- — ae +. 
| 
a : | 
Pa-le-sa-temi il de- sti - no | 


The significance of the passage often passes unnoticed in the theatre, 
but in a sensitive performance des Grieux’s quiet presentiment IS | 
genuinely dramatic in effect. However, when Ex. 3 is heard again on | 
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Dems de Mi 
The arrival of Manon. A scene from the first act of the Carl Rosa 
Company's new production 


the flute at the start of the second act: 


and the curtain rises to show Manon ensconced as Geronte’s mistress, 
we find that the theme has entirely lost its previous romantic appeal. 
When used to portray the heroine in propria persona, it sinks to the 
Status of ‘atmosphere’ music, piquantly scored and arresting in its 
rhythm, but strictly preserving its emotional neutrality. 

It thus appears that we should seek Manon’s most touching 
moments in her concerted music with des Grieux. Their big duet in 
Act 2 is often considered Puccini’s finest piece of sustained love music 
before Butterfly, but even here, though the heroine’s part is effective 
enough, it is almost always the Chevalier who is the source of the 
vital musical ideas. The main, andante section of the duet opens with 
the ne passage, in which the voices of soprano and tenor blend 
together: 
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This, of course, is simply the melody of des Grieux’s ‘Donna non 
vidi mai’ embellished with sensuous chromatic harmonies. A few bars 
later, the Chevalier sings the phrase: 


= es => 





Son vin - to, io ta - mo! ta - mo! 


and we recognize an ingenious reference to the woodwind tune which 
first appeared near the end of Act | when des Grieux contrasted 
Manon’s serious manner with her youthful looks. On the following 
page, the principal love theme of the opera is introduced. 


Ex.7 














This is a new motive—an important one which is later to con 
clude both the Intermezzo and Act 3—and again it is first heard from 
the lips of des Grieux. It is true that Manon takes up the theme in 
unison with him a few moments later, but its inherent nobility and 
essentially masculine character leave little doubt as to which of the 
two lovers Puccini had in mind when he conceived it. 

While the opera is fortunately so constructed that des Grieux can 
carry most of its emotional and musical weight in this fashion, there 
are certain occasions when Manon cannot help being the centre of 
dramatic interest. The most important of these is her death-scene, 
where some poignant musical stroke is obviously needed to clinch the 
pathos. It is significant that Puccini’s handling of this scene should be 
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notably ineffective. Little of the music for the fourth act shows him at 
his best, but he reserves the greatest anticlimax of all for the heroine’s 
last words: ‘Oblivion will sweep my faults away, but my love will not 
die’. The composer’s musical response to this line is remarkable; 
contrary to what we should expect from the future creator of Mimi, 
he ignores the love and concentrates on the faults: We hear no 
pathetic reminiscences of music associated with Manon and des 
Grieux in happier times (the lugubrious derivatives of Ex. | which 
frame Manon’s final speech hardly qualify as such); instead, the 
heroine’s last words are accompanied by an obscure orchestral 
allusion to the minuet from the second act. This theme has been 
heard only twice before in the opera, once in the course of a dance 
which Manon performed for the titillation of her elderly beau, and 
once to characterize her inept behaviour later in Act 2 when she 
insulted Geronte and then declined to leave his house. Its associations 
are thus sufficiently unfavourable to her; and Puccini’s use of the 
theme at the moment when Manon should be claiming our sympathy 
most, and his exclusion of all musical reference to the love she 
inspired in des Grieux, suggest a fundamental antagonism towards 
his heroine. One has the impression that unconscious forces are at 
work within the composer prompting him to devalue Manon in his 
music. 


Manon’s arrest at the end of Act 2 of ‘Manon Lescaut’. A scene 
from the Carl Rosa Company’s production 


Denis de Marney 











That Manon Lescaut should be a vital and charming opera 


despite the failure of the heroine is largely due to its passionately « 


human portrait of des Grieux. Manon herself remains a soulless 
creature in whom we cannot really believe, a feminine prototype of 
Pinkerton in Madam Butterfly. But in Butterfly we can preserve our 
sense of values by recognizing Pinkerton for what he is—a callous 
egotist. What irks us in Manon Lescaut is the pretence that the 
heroine is likeable and sympathetic. And the nature of her musical 
portrayal suggests that this pretence irked Puccini also. He seems to 
have discovered too late that Manon had duped him as fatally as she 
duped des Grieux himself. 


Manon Lescaut will be performed by the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany on the opening night of their London season at Sadler’s Wells, 
on June 19; there will be a second performance on June 25. The cast 
will be Krystana Granowska (Manon), Charles Craig (Des Grieux), 
John Heddle Nash (Lescaut), Donald Campbell (Geronte di Ravoir), 
Eduardo Asquez (Edmondo). Arthur Hammond will conduct and 
Hamish Wilson is both the producer and designer of the sets. 

The rest of the Carl Rosa’s repertory for the London season is 
as follows: The Barber of Seville (June 20 and 28), Rigoletto (June 
21), Bohéme (June 22 and 30), Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
(June 23 matinee), /] Trovatore (June 23 evening), The Tales of Hoff- 
mann (June 26), Don Giovanni (June 27), Tannhduser (June 29) and 
Faust (June 30). 

Among the artists appearing, besides those mentioned above, are 
Gwen Catley, Glenice Halliday, Ruth Packer, Estelle Valery; George 
Chitty, John Myrddin, Stanislav Pieczora, Joseph Satariano, Evan 
Thomas and Arthur Wallington. In addition to Arthur Hammond, 
the conductors will be John Bell and Edward Renton. 


The Michael Mudie Testimonial Fund 


__ Mr Michael Mudie, for many years a well known conductor first 
with the Carl Rosa and then Sadler’s Wells, has for some years been 
in extremely bad health, and is quite unable to work; this state of 
affairs is unfortunately permanent. As can be well imagined this has 
caused great financial difficulty to Mr Mudie and his family. 

_ In these circumstances The Sadler’s Wells Welfare Committee are 
taking up a Testimonial Fund for Mr Mudie. Mr Frederick Sharp is 
the Chairman, John Probyn the Secretary and John Blomley the 
Treasurer. ' 

OperA hopes that readers who in the past enjoyed performances 
under Michael Mudie’s baton will contribute to this fund. Donations 
however small will be welcomed and should be sent to The Michael 
Mudie Testimonial Fund, The Welfare Committee’s Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.1. (Cheques, etc., to be 
made payable to the Michael Mudie Testimonial Fund.) 
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Mozart in America: 2 


by James Hinton, Jr. 


Apart from the Philadelphia performances of The Libertine in 
1817, the honour of introducing Don Giovanni in North America 
must go to Da Ponte, as the persuader of Garcia. Da Ponte 
responded to the success of Garcia’s 1825-6 season as all old war- 
horses are said to respond—he began to mull over grand ideas about 
the foundation of a permanent Italian company in New York. But 
his plans and hopes came to little, and Da Ponte died in 1838 com- 
plaining that Mozart and Salieri and Martini and Storace—all those 
who set his 36 libretti, in fact—were neglected. They were neglected, 
all of them, for the time being, for in Italy Rossini and Bellini and 
Donizetti were sweeping all before them, and the next year a young 
composer called Verdi earned a buonissimo at the Scala with a piece 
called Oberto, Conte di San Bonifacio. The storms of the Mediter- 
ranean washed up feebler waves in America, but they carried Rossini 
and Bellini and Donizetti on their crests. Mozart could wait. 

In 1868, after the Civil War, Max Maretzek and Max Strakosch 
joined forces and by 1873 had built up a strong company, including 
Christine Nilsson, Maresi, Ortura Torriani (the first Aida in America), 
Italo Campanini and Victor Maurel—all of them not much past thirty. 
Don Giovanni appeared in the bills. Then in 1878 James Henry, 
generally known as ‘Colonel’, Mapleson, came to give opera in Italian 
at the old New York Academy of Music. The repertory of his first 
season is revealing. In New York and on tour he gave Lucia di 
Lammermoor (20 performances), La Sonnambula (19), Carmen (26), 
Faust (16), 1! Trovatore (9), 1 Puritani (8), Rigoletto (5), La Traviata 
(5), Lohengrin (10), 11 Barbiere (2), Ruy Blas (2), Dinorah (2), The 
Talisman (2), Robert le Diable (2), Les Huguenots (6), and Der 
Freischiitz (3). Mozart figures with /] Flauto Magico (8), Le Nozze di 
Figaro (7), and Don Giovanni (5). 

‘Utterly devoid of novelty’, said the press! The main Mozart 
representation was /] Flauto Magico, with Etelka Gerster as the 
Queen of the Night. It was a time of florid singing, and contem- 
poraneous accounts dilate more on Gerster in Sonnambula, Albani in 
Sonnambula, Patti and Sofia Scalchi in Semiramide, Albani and 
Scalchi in Lohengrin, and so on, than on the works themselves, even 
when the work was Don Giovanni (with Patti, Dotti, and Fursch- 
Madi). It was also a time of all-out competition among impresarios, 
or at least between Mapleson and Henry E. Abbey, and when the 
Metropolitan Opera House was built, in 1883, and Abbey was named 
manager, the singers were mostly familiar, the repertory about as it 
had been. 

The first Mozart heard in the new house came on November 11, 
when, at a Sunday concert, Franco Novara (i.e. Frank Nash) sang 
‘Qui sdegno’ from // Flauto Magico, and Roberto Stagno sang ‘II mio 
tesoro’. Then Mozart was neglected—even in concerts—until Novem- 
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ber 28, a month after the season had begun. Then came Don 
Giovanni,. with Fursch-Madi as Anna, Nilsson as Elvira, Marcella 
Sembrich as Zerlina, Stagno as Oiiavio, Giuseppe Kaschmann as the 
Don, Giovanni Mirabella as Leporello, and so on, Vianesi conducting. 
The press reactions throughout were mixed, and Don Giovanni— 
with memories of Mme Parepa-Rosa and of Pauline Lucca still fresh 
—did not receive unbounded praise. But if the Metropolitan paid 
limited tribute to Mozart, it still paid more than La Scala did in its 
repertoire. Meyerbeer, Halévy, Gounod, Catalani, and Ponchielli— 
and Verdi—were the composers of the season in Milan. Paris was 
the Mozart city, not so much for Don Giovanni, but for Le Nozze di 
Figaro, which had seventy-odd performances between 1882 and 1886, 
with Lucien Fugére as Figaro and, among others, Mme Carvalho and 
Emma Calvé as the Countess. At the Metropolitan, the management 
was turned upside down, and with Leopold Damrosch in charge 
instead of Mr Abbey, the repertory, roster, and language suddenly 
became German instead of Italian. But Don Giovanni survived, with 
Marie Schréder-Hanfstagl as Anna, Marianne Brandt as Elvira, Her- 
mine Bely as Zerlina, Adolf Robinson as the Don, Josef Staudigl as 
Leporello, and Josef Kégel as (sic) Don Pedro. Verdict: Largely 
negative, on grounds of the German text, with Mme Schréder- 
Hanfstangl and Mme Brandt coming closest to favourable reviews. 
The work was dropped, and did not return until the 1889-90 season— 
still in German, with Theodore Reichmann in the title role, Paul 
Kalisch as Ottavio, and Emil Fischer as Leporello, with Lilli 
Lehmann as Donna Anna, Emmy Sonntag-Uhl as Elvira, and Betty 
Frank (a soprano of Trovatore weight, who also sang Adalgisa when 
Mme Lehmann chose Norma as her benefit opera) as Zerlina, with 
Anton Seidl conducting. No one seems to have been enormously 
pleased, and only two performances of the Mozart opera were given. 
In 1891-92, it was back—this time with Emma Albani as Elvira, 
Lehmann as Anna, Marie van Zandt as Zerlina, Jean Lassalle as 
Don Giovanni, and Edouard de Reszke as Leporello—for three 
performances; and in 1893 it was back once more, reaching a grand 
total of seven presentations between then and 1897, with various 
changes in the casts: Fursch-Madi as Anna, Fernando de Lucia as 
Ottavio, then Nordica as Anna with Emma Eames as Elvira, Zélie de 
Lussan as Zerlina, Edouard de Reszke as Leporello, and Victor 
Maurel as the Don, then Félia Litvinne as Anna, Sophie Traubmann 
as Elvira, Marie Engle as Zerlina—and David Bispham as Masetto. 


However, in spite of the dazzling casts of those days, all was 
apparently not well, reviewers complaining that, even granting the 
mise-en-scéne the right to be simply ‘a bald concert with restless 
scenery’, the later performances were below standard in point of 
musical style. On the one hand, reviewers had become familiar with 
Wagner and the Wagnerian ideals of stagecraft. On the other, they 
had, through the operation of a peculiar mystique available only to 
the elect, discovered that there was such a thing as the Mozart style— 
and that it was not being done justice. The fact would seem to be 
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Laszlo Varkonyi 
‘The Magic Flute’ in Budapest: Tamino, Pamina and the Armed Men 


that there were two works whose principal function in the 80’s and 
90’s was to provide sufficient roles of sufficient complexity so that they 
could be given with all-star casts: Les Huguenots and Don Giovanni. 
And this, as much as anything else, may be the root cause of dis- 
satisfaction with the performances. As one critic remarked, Don 
Giovanni needs a great cast if it is to be done justice; Les Huguenots 
needs a great cast if it is to be bearable at all. Today, with Les 
Huguenots a dead, or at least dormant, issue, we might well settle for 
a merely competent cast, if only it were to be heard at all. But Don 
Giovanni has survived, and an 1896 comment to the effect that it may 
‘soon be a curiosity in our operatic museum’—killed and pickled by 
bad performances—does look a little odd. It may be that Patti was 
the greatest of all Zerlinas, but there have been so many since hers. 
Meanwhile, the 1893-94 season had brought the first Metropolitan 
performances of Le Nozze di Figaro—with Eames as the Countess, 
Sigrid Arnoldson as Cherubino, and Nordica as Susanna; Mario 
Ancona as Figaro, and Edouard de Reszke as the Count (interesting 
casting on the male side), and 1898-99 turned out to be practically a 
Mozart festival, with both it and Don Giovanni to be heard. Both 
works had Sembrich in their casts—as Susanna and as Zerlina. Eames 
sang the Countess, with De Lussan as Cherubino, De Reszke as 
Almaviva, and Campanari as Figaro; Lehmann sang Donna Anna, 
with Nordica as Elvira; Salignac as Ottavio, Maurel as the Don, and 
De Reszke as Leporello. Both works stayed in repertoire for a time 
—Don Giovanni until 1901, with Suzanne Adams taking over as 
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Elvira, and Antonio Scotti taking over as Don Giovanni; later with 
Fritzi Scheff as Zerlina, Johanna Gadski as Elvira (with Nordica as 
Anna), and with Marcel Journet taking over as the Commendatore 
from Herman Devries, who finally left off singing altogether to become 
a musi¢ critic himself. During the 1899-1900 season, Die Zauberfléte 
too (sung in Italian), finally entered the Metropolitan repertory—on 
March 30, with Eames as Pamina, Sembrich as the Queen of the 
Night, De Lussan as Papagena, and Milka Ternina as the First Lady; 
Andreas Dippel (who later became co-manager of the company in the 
first Gatti-Casazza years) as Tamino, Campanari as Papageno, and 
Pol Plangon as Sarastro. It was back in 1901 and remained in the 
repertory until 1904, with Le Nozze di Figaro as company, joined in 
the 1902-03 season by Don Giovanni. Edouard de Reszke and Robert 
Blass sang Sarastro; Johanna Gadski, Pamina; Salignac, Tamino; 
always with Albert Reiss as Monastatos.. And in 1904 the company 
restored Die Zauberfldte to its original language, with some cast 
changes, including the first appearance of Otto Goritz as Papageno, 
and with Felix Mottl conducting. By 1905, with Eames still singing 
the Countess, and Sembrich Susanna, the Figaro production had a 
new Almaviva in Scotti and Figaro in Blass, and Bella Alten made 
her début as Cherubino;. and by 1906, Don Giovanni had a new 
Ottavio in Dippel, a new Leporello in Journet, by 1908, still another 
Ottavio in Alessandro Bonci and another Leporello in Feodor 
Chaliapin, this with Gustav Mahler conducting. These were the great 
early-1900 days for Mozart opera in the United Siates—great not so 
much because of the vast number of performances given, but because 
the singing was of a quality still recalled with awe by old people who 
heard it. 





A Note on the First German 
Performances of Mozart’s Italian Operas 
by Christopher Raeburn 


The story of Schikaneder and Die Zauberfléte has been told 
countless times. What is not generally realized is that Schikaneder 
championed Mozart’s music during the 1790’s when it was highly 
spoken of but only comparatively rarely performed. During the years 
when the National Theatres of Vienna completely ignored Mozart’s 
operas, Schikaneder revived Don Giovanni, Figaro and Cosi fan tutte, 
giving them their first Vienna performances in German. He allotted 
the roles to a number of singers from his Freihaus-Theater Company 
who had played in Die Zauberfléte, which involved some curious 
casting. Josefa Hofer (Mozart’s sister-in-law), for whom he had 
specially written the role of the Queen of the Night, had the distinc- 
tion of singing the first Donna Elvira to be heard in German in 
Vienna. 

On November 5, 1792 (only thirteen months after the premiére 
of Die Zauberfléte) ‘Don Juan’ was given its first performance at the 
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Hans Buschhausen 


‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’: a scene from Hans 
Hartleb’s production in Essen 


Freihaus-Theater auf der Wieden in an arrangement in German by 
Christian Heinrich Spiess. The Theatre Bill reads: 
Don Juan, an intemperate young nobleman Hr. Gerl 
Don Antoni~, ~xomandant of the Pedrazza Fortress Hr. Weiss 
Mad. Mischel 


Denia anna, his daughter ... ai mA - 
betrothed to Donna 


Don Gonsalvo [Ottavio], 

Anna a re ae a ae ... Hr. Schack 
Donna Laura [Elvira], a young lady from Burgos, 

Don Juan’s deserted love ad ani ... Mad. Hofer 
Franzekso [Leporello], servant of Don Juan’... Hr. Haibel 
Pedro [Masetto] / The son of Hr. 

> asettOl - betrothed peasants... .... Schikaneder the elder 
Mile MGrisch 


Klara [Zerlina] ) 

Many peasants and peasant girls, servants. Other persone mutae, guests. 

So it can be seen that Franz Xaver Gerl, for whom Mozart wrote 
the role of Sarastro, played Don Giovanni, and Ottavio was sung by 
Benedikt Schack, Mozart’s friend, who was the first Tamino. Mad. 
Mischel who played Donna Anna had taken over the part of Pamina 
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from Anna Gottlieb by September 1792, if not earlier, and retained 
the role for many years. Hr. Haibel, Leporello, who had already 
played the higher role of Monostatos a month earlier, was primarily 
a composer for Schikaneder, though he often appeared on the stage. 
In 1806*he married Mozart’s youngest sister-in-law, Sophie Weber. 
Karl Joseph Schikaneder, Masetto, was the son of Urban Schikane- 
der. He had a distinguished theatrical career in the early nineteenth 
century, and took over many of the roles his uncle, Emanuel, had 
made famous, amongst them Papageno. 

On December 28, 1792, Emanuel Schikaneder presented his first 
performance of Figaro in a German translation by Carl Ludwig 
Giesecke, who was at this time a small-time actor, and who had 
played the First Slave in the original performance of Die Zauberfléte. 
Besides’ writing libretti, he translated many, amongst others 
Figaro and Cosi. Here is the cast for ‘Die Hochzeit des Figaro’: 


Graf von Almaviva, Grandee of Spain and Gross- 
korregidor of Andalusia [this is taken from 


Beaumarchais] ... ae er me ... Hr. Schack 
The Countess, his wife " hoe ... Mad. Hofer 
Susanne, Chambermaid to the Countess ... Mad. Martinau 
Figaro, valet of the Count and castle-steward . Hr. Gerl 
Cherubin, first page to the Countess ra ... Mlle. Mérisch 
Marzelline, a widow sl ... Mlle. Klépfer 
Bartholo, doctor and surgeon in Sevile ... ... Hr. Weiss 
Basilio, singing teacher ae ; Hr. Nouseul 
Antonio, head gardener, cousin of Susanne ... Hr. Stengel 
Barbarinne, his daughter ... eas int ... Mlle. Holzhausen 
Don Kurzio, judge ... Hr. Nouseul 


Many peasants, "peasant ‘girls, musicians, servants. 


Mesdames Hofer and Morisch have already been mentioned, as 
have Messrs Gerl and Schack. The practise of allotting the role of 
the Count to a tenor was not uncommon, and Manuel Garcia, the 
distinguished tenor, was playing this very role thirty years later. 
Mile Klépfer, the original First Lady in Die Zauberfléte, plaved 
Marcellina, which is of interest to those who feel that Marcellina 
should be sung by a soprano rather than a mezzo. Johann Joseph 
Nouseul, the first Monostatos, followed the precedent of Michael 
Kelly, who created the roles of Basilio and Curzio, by doubling them. 

On August 14, 1794, Schikaneder revived Cosi, in a German 
arrangement by Giesecke: ‘Die Schule der Liebe, oder So machen 
Sie’s alle!’ The characters were: 


Karoline [Fiordiligi] \ Ladies of Verona Mad. Perrier 
Isabella [Dorabella] living in Naples, Sisters Mad. Mischel 
Wilhelm [Guglielmo] \ Lover of Karoline ... Hr. Mayer 
Friedrich [Fer-ando] {Lover of Isabella ... Hr. Murschauser 
Leonore [Despina], Maid to both the ladies.. Mad. Hofer 
Don Alphonso, an old Doctor of Philosophy . Hr. Korudorfer 


Chorus of Soldiers, Chorus of Slaves [exactly how these Slaves fitted in 
is not made clear], Ship’s Company, Servants. 


Mad. Mischel seems by this time to have become a leading 
member of the Company, as important as Mad. Hofer, playing 
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Pamina, Donna Anna and Fiordiligi. In 1797, Friedrich Sebastian 
Mayer, Guglielmo, married Josepha Hofer, whose husband had died 
a year earlier. Mayer was 25 and she 39. The performance of Cosi 
took place when he was only 22. 

To complete the cycle of better-known Mozart operas, Schikane- 
der revived Die Entfiihrung, with Mad. Hofer (as she then was) play- 
ing Constanze, and Mlle Hofmann playing Blonde. This Mlle 
Hofmann had originally played the Second Lady in Die Zauberflote, 
but in a revival in 1795 she sang the Third Lady, which she doubled 
with the part of Papagena, playing opposite Mayer’s Papageno. 

In view of the present-day preoccupation with what roles lie 
within a singer’s voice it is worth noting that Schikaneder was prepared 
to cast one artist as Queen of the Night, Constanze, Donna Elvira, the 
Countess and Despina, a range not attempted today, and another 
as Sarastro, Osmin, Don Giovanni and Figaro, not to mention further 
instances. This was no doubt partly dictated by the limitations of his 
company, which played all manner of ‘straight’ theatrical pieces 
besides opera; the true singers numbered less than ten. Nevertheless 
these early performances met with fair success, and most important 
of all, laid the foundation for the Viennese tradition of Mozart, which 
today has an unrivalled reputation throughout the world. 





Four Glyndebourne Newcomers 


LISA OTTO 

This year’s Blonde is a native of Dresden. She began her career 
at the Landestheater, Beuthen, in 1941, remaining there until 1944; 
then followed a season in Nuremberg, and in 1945 she became a 
member of the Dresden Staatsoper where she remained until the end 
of the 1950 season. 

While in Dresden Lisa Otto’s roles included Musetta, Gnese in 
Il Campiello, Aennchen, Esmeralda and Papagena. In 1950 she went 
to Berlin, and after two seasons at the Staatsoper, where she sang 
Sophie and Gretel, she transferred to the Stadtische Oper, where she 
has been ever since. During the last four seasons in Berlin she has 
sung Marzelline, Blonde, Zerlina, Susanna, Despina, Papagena, 
Zerlina in Fra Diavolo, Norina, Gretel, Musetta, Waldvogel, a 
Flowermaiden and a Rhinemaiden. In 1953 and 54 Lisa Otto sang 
at Salzburg as Despina, and she took the same role in the recording 
of the opera under Karajan released by Columbia last year. 


LUCILLE UDOVICK 

This dramatic soprano, who will sing Elettra in Jdomeneo, was 
born in Denver, Colorado, about thirty years ago. She started her 
vocal training when she was sixteen in San Francisco; she also studied 
dancing with Urek Lazowsky, and drama with Paul Gordon. 

She has sung on Broadway in severai musicals, including Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes, Allegro and Along Fifth Avenue; and has made 
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concert tours of Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. During the war 
years she sang for American service-men. 

In June, 1953, Lucille Udovick made a concert tour of Italy, 
singing with Gigli; and on May 4, 1954, she made her operatic début 
in the title role of Spontini’s Agnese di Hohenstaufen under Gui, 
which opened the Florence Festival of that year. After appearances 
in concerts and on the Italian radio, she sang the title role in Norma 
at the Terme di Caracalla, Rome, last summer. 


ARNOLD VAN MILL 

This Dutch bass was born in 1921 in Schiedam. During his 
childhood he sang in church choirs, and as early as 1942 appeared 
in a radio performance of Die Meistersinger as one of the Masters. 
He was deported to Germany for forced labour, but was lucky enough 
to sing an audition for a chorus vacancy at Heilbronn, and was imme- 
diately offered a solo contract. He made his début as Zaccaria in 
Nabucco in 1943. 

In 1945 he returned to Holland, continued his vocal studies, and 
sang some performances in 1946 with a small Dutch company, includ- 
ing appearances in Martha, Samson et Delila and Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. In 1947 he won the second prize in the Geneva Competition 
(the first prize went to Raphael Arié). He then successfully auditioned 
for the Antwerp Opera, where he remained for three seasons; Sarastro 
and Ochs were two of his great successes. While a member of the 
Antwerp company he made guest appearances at Ghent and Stras- 
bourg. Then followed a season at Wiesbaden, after which he was 
offered a contract at the Hamburg Opera of which ensemble he is 
still a member. 

In 1951 van Mill sang Titurel, Hunding and Hans Foltz at the 
first post-war Bayreuth Festival; he returns to Bayreuth this summer 
to sing Hagen. He has made many appearances in Wagnerian roles 
in Italy, France and Portugal, including Daland at Turin in 1954, 
Pogner at Bologna (1953) and Venice (1954) and the Landrave at 
Florence (1954). At the Florence Festival in the same year he sang 
the role of the Archbishop of Magonza in Spontini’s Agnese di 
Hohenstaufen. He sang at Rio de Janeiro in the summers of 1952, 
53, 54, and 55, and sings regularly as a guest artist in Nabucco at the 
Stadtische Oper, Berlin. 

Since joining the Hamburg ensemble, he has been heard in a 
vast number of roles, including Lycomedes in Handel’s Deidamia, 
Don Magnifico in Cenerentola, Tiresias in Oedipus Rex, First 
Nazarene in Salome, the Hermit in Freischiitz, the Padre Guardiano 
in Forza, Philip in Don Carlos, Sarastro (which he sang at the opening 
of the new opera house), Agis in the world premiére of Krenek’s 
Pallas Athene weint and in the title role in Cornelius’s Der Barbier 
von Bagdad. 


ERNST HAEFLIGER 
This Swiss tenor was born in 1919 at Davos. He studied in 
Switzerland, and after singing in concerts and on the radio was heard 
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(Top) Arnold van Mill and Lisa Otto, the Osmin and Blonde of this 
year’s Glyndebourne season 

(Bottom) Lucille Udovick, Glyndebourne’s new Elettra, as Norma at 
the Terme di Caracalla 


at Salzburg in 1949 as Tiresias in Orff’s Antigonae. 1951 found him 
at Aix-en-Provence singing Belmonte in Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail, and then after more concert, radio and recording work, 
he was invited to join the Berlin Stadtische Oper in 1953; he is 
still a member of that ensemble. During the last three seasons in 
Berlin he has sung most of the 
Mozart tenor roles—Tamino, Bel- 
monte, Ottavio, Ferrando, and 
Idomeneo. He has also appeared 
as Ernesto in Don Pasquale and 
Ismaele in Nabucco. 

Hafliger has appeared at most 
of the recent Holland Festivals, 
and his performance in Janacek’s 
The Diary of one who dis- 
appeared with Cora Canne Meijer 
in 1954 was recorded by Philips. 
He also has an imposing list of 
titles to his credit in the Deutsche 
Grammophon catalogue, and has 
recorded Tamino, Belmonte, the 
Steuermann in Der fliegende Hol- 
ldnder, and the tenor parts Bach’s 
in St John Passion, Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater and Kodaly’s 
Psalmus Hungaricus. 














‘Parsifal’ at the Metropolitan: Set Svanholm as Parsifal, Astrid Varnay 
as Kundry, and Martial Singher as Amfortas 


News 


- 
America 

New York. The Metropolitan Opera ended its 7Ist season on April 14 
and then began a sixteen-city spring tour across the country. Unusually 
successful at the box office, the season brought 149 performances of 24 operas 
in the 22-week home schedule, plus two special gala mixed bills and eight 
side-trip performances in Philadelphia and Baltimore. As usual, the linguistic 
balance was heavily Italian, although not so heavily as in some past years, 
with 83 performances of a dozen operas: Don Pasquale (5 performances), 
Lucia di Lammermoor (5), Andrea Chénier (6), Le Nozze di Figaro (6), La 
Bohéme (6), Manon Lescaut (4), Tosca (10), Aida (7), Un Ballo in Maschera 
(7), La Forza del Destino (7), Rigoletto (15, including 6 student matinées), and 
ll Trovatore (5). In French: 26 performances, four operas: Carmen (8), Les 
Contes d'Hoffmann (8), Faust (6), and Samson et Delila (4). In English: 24 
performances, four operas: Cosi fan tutte (6), The Magic Flute (6), Boris 
Godunov (6), and Fledermaus (3). In German: 19 performances, four operas: 
Der Rosenkavalier (6), Lohengrin (6), Die Meistersinger (4), and Parsifal (3). 
Including tour and other out-of-town performances, the most-given works 
promise to be Rigoletto (20), Tosca (17), and Les Contes d’Hoffmann (I15). 
One ballet, Soirée, has been given as half of a double bill with Don Pasquale. 
The galas were in honor of Lily Pons’s 25th anniversary with the company 
and in honor of the visit here of President Giovanni Gronchi of Italy and 
Signora Gronchi. 

The final new production of the season was of Parsifal, designed by Leo 
Kerz and staged by Herbert Graf. Parsifal has been a fairly regularly 
observed tradition at the Metropolitan during Good Friday season since 1903, 
when Heinrich Conried outraged devout Wagnerian pilgrims by presenting 
it for the first time outside Bayreuth. The old production (perhaps pre- 
existing would be a better word; it did not date back quite to 1903) was in 
the venerable style of picture-book representationalism. 

The new one, like the new Zauberfléte, makes full use of projected 
scenery, but with Mr Kerz responsible for the total design instead of for 
projections only. His idea, according to a polemical little essay published in 
the programme booklet, was ‘*. . . to express the opera in spiritual terms . 
with abstract shapes and colors ... to find a new dimension on the stage 
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_.. to do away with all that earthbound scenery . . . which tells the same 
story alongside the orchestra and always reduces the emotional stature of a 
musical work to wobbly lumber and painted canvas’. This, and more in 
similar vein, made stimulating reading. But as the curtain rose and the 
performance unfolded, it became evident that Mr Kerz was less of a 
convinced abstractionist than he had claimed to be. The opening scene is, in 
fact, abstract—in the sense that it is as amorphously barren as in the old 
production. The transformation is accomplished—unimaginatively, perhaps, 
but doubtless abstractly enough for anyone—by obscuring the stage with a 
scrim curtain and leaving it so until the music has played out. The Grail 
hall, on a rather smaller scale than before, is all grayish-bluish, including the 
Grail shrine itself, which when closed is virtually invisible against the back- 
ground, as are the eucharistic flagons, not to mention the figures of the Grail 
knights themselves. Klingsor’s dark tower is quite dark, also quite unstocked 
with magical apparatus; the most that can be said for the new arrangement 
is that it entails less danger to life and limb than did the precarious conning- 
tower perch assigned Klingsor in the old. The magic garden was more success- 
ful, and Mr Graf's Flower Maidens manceuvred before it with considerably 
less embarrassment than before. But the business with the spear was funked 
inexcusably. In the third act, Gurnemanz lived in a skeletal shelter made of 
widely-spaced wattles without any mud—once again, half-way, and conse- 
quently nowhere. The back projection is singular. Gurnemanz’s praise not- 
withstanding, the fields are not green; the flowers bloom not; and the sky 
looks decidedly as if a squall were on to make Good Friday a damp one. 
And so on. it is a production that has a certain consistency, not to say 
monotony, of atmosphere, and it may well be what Parsifal in the semi- 
abstract means to Mr Kerz. But it seems doubtful that in its innovative 
aspects it has much at all to do with what Parsifal meant to the original 
Wagner. In floor-plan the settings are not terribly different from those before, 
so, in general, Herbert Graf's staging followed its familiar, reasonable course. 

Set Svanholm was the Parsifal of choice, singing with his usual firm 
musicianship, if not with very blandishing tone, in his only Metropolitan 
appearances of the season. In the Good Friday matinée, he was replaced by 


The Hall of the Grail in the Metropolitan’s new production of 
‘Parsifal’ 


Sedge LeBlang 











Charles Kullman. Margaret Harshaw was the first Kundry; then she was 
replaced by Astrid Varnay, who gave a vital, exciting performance marred 
only by that intermittent tremolo. Except on Good Friday, when Jerome 
Hines took over, Otto Edelmann sang Gurnemanz with dignity and, except 
on the very low notes, fine resonance. The first two performances as Amfortas 
were assigned to Paul Schéffler; then Martial Singher replaced him, singing 
with dehydrated tone but with poise and great dramatic intelligence. Gerhard 
Pechner was his usual competent self as Klingsor in the evening performances, 
with Lawrence Davidson in the matinée; how exciting it might be, some day, 
to hear a first-line voice in this role. Nicola Moscona sang Titurel, very well, 
“and Sandra Warfield the Voice. Fritz Stiedry conducted; the third perform- 
ance, said to have been the best, was dedicatedly slow, nearly to the breaking 
point, but without taking on the cumulative ‘glow that unhurried Parsifal 
readings can. James Hinton, Jr 


Rudolf Bing has announced his repertory for the 1956-7 season, which 
opens on October 29 with Norma in which Maria Callas makes her New York 
début. The season will continue until April 20, 1957, and present three new 
productions: La Périchole (Offenbach) sung in English by a cast that includes 
Patrice Munsel and Theodor Uppman, conducted by Jean Morel, the newly 
engaged French conductor at the Metropolitan, with Cyril Ritchard as pro- 
ducer and Rolf Gerard as designer; Ernani with Zinka Milanov, Mario del 
Monaco, Leonard Warren and Cesare Siepi, conductor Mitropoulos, producer 
Dino Yannopoulos, designer Esteban Frances; and La Traviata with Tebaldi, 
Giuseppe Campora and Warren, conductor Fausto Cleva, producer Tyrone 
Guthrie, sets by Oliver Smith, and costumes by Gerard. There will be two 
Ring cycles conducted by Kempe, the first since the 1950-51 season, and 
revivals, after a season’s absence, of Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, La 
Gioconda, Arabella and Don Carlos. Newly engaged singers for the season 
include Mattiwilda Dobbs, Martha Médl, Antonietta Stella, Marianne Schech 
and Wolfgang Windgassen. 


The New York City Opera opened an abbreviated 1956 spring season at 
the City Center on March 28, with a repetition of its production, new last 
fall. of Troilus and Cressida. The three-week series, Joseph Rosenstock’s last 
before giving way as artistic director to Erich Leinsdorf, brought productions 
of three works new to the company—Rolf L iebermann’s The School for Wives 
and Mozart’s The Impresario, given as a double bill, and Verdi's // Trovatore. 
It also brought regular repertory performances of Carmen, La Boheme, 
Madama Butterfly, Tosca, Fledermaus (in the Martins’ English version). 
Rigoletto, and La Traviata, and the débuts in the United States of the baritone 
Aldo Protti (Rigoletto) and the tenor Piero Miranda Ferraro (Cavaradossi). 

The School for Wives, as done at the City Center, was not even contro- 
versial; it was a deadly bore. Critical opinion was undivided: hardly a kind 
word was written, almost none at all spoken. Originally commissioned by 
the Louisville Orchestra, with funds from its Rockefeller Foundation grant in 
support of contemporary music, The School for Wives had its first perform- 
ance in Louisville on December 3, 1955—the first premiére of a European 
opera, it was said, to be given in the United States since Puccini's Trittico was 
brought out at the Metropolitan in 1918. There it was supervised by Moritz 
Bomhard, who came to stage the City Opera production and conduct its 
repeat performance. 

The libretto, written by Heinrich Strobel but done into English by Elisa- 
beth Montagu before the music was written, is based, precariously, on the 
barest bones of Moliére’s L’Ecole des Femmes. It is all terribly, suffocatingly 
arch, and the music, scored for chamber orchestra with harpsichord, is even 
less attractive than the libretto. Proceedings begin with a bustling little over- 
ture, not unpleasant in itself but remindful, more than anything else that 
comes readily to mind, of a paled-out gloss on such 1920s pieces as Jean 
Francaix’s Concertino for Piano and Orchestra. Out of this material develop 
the variations that form the warp of the score; of woof there is not much. 
The music prattles along energetically enough, but with little real variety of 
texture, next to none of colour. Within the formal frame, all is staked on 
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Goffredo Petrassi’s ‘Morte dell’ Aria’, produced at the University of 
Illinois by Ludwig Zirner 


verve and post-moderne musical wit. But the verve seems synthetic, and the 
wit is not often amusing—at least it amused almost no one at the City Center 
premiére. The single moment of relief came with a song that was either 
borrowed or a good imitation of early-18th-century style. A great many 
musics have been stigmatized as ‘inconsequential’. The School for Wives— 
whatever Penelope and Leonore 40/45 may be—really is inconsequential, and 
less. 

The most attractive feature of the production was the setting, by Wolf- 
gang Roth, who also designed the Don Pasquale revival at the Metropolitan 
this season. As the action developed, it became more than a little doubtful 
who lived behind what fagade, but the stage picture was at least pleasant to 
look at. William Pickett, who operates regularly as a cowboy-song guitarist- 
singer but is also a member of the Kentucky Opera Association group, and 
had sung in the Louisville premiére, made his début as Arnolphe. Secure 
musically, he made quite ordinary baritone sounds, and handled his Louis 
Quatorze walking stick as if it were just another piece of wood. Peggy 
Bonini made what could be made of the part of Agnes, and Jon Crain sang 
acceptably. The best singing was done by John Reardon, as the Moliére- 
figure brought in by the librettists, with Mignon Dunn and Joshua Hecht in 
the other roles. Joseph Rosenstock conducted with bird-like alertness; then 
Mr Bomhard took over for the second performance. 

The Impresario, also conducted by Mr Rosenstock, was done in an 
expanded version of Giovanni Cardelli’s published opera-workshop English 
adaptation, staged by Vladimir Rosing. Quite funny in some of the spoken 
sections—largely thanks to the presence of the Austrian actor Ludwig Donath 
in the name role—it was musically a poor anniversary tribute to Mozart, and 
after a time even the spoken sections palled. Neither Beverly Sills nor 
Jacquelynne Moody had the style or humour or enough technique to make 
their arias come off effectively. James Hinton, Jr 
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Chicago. Factional intramural disagreement over areas of artistic and 
administrative authority led to the resignation of Nicola Rescigno as musical 
director of the Lyric Theatre of Chicago and to the resignations of several 
upper-level members of the management, leaving Carol Fox and a special 
committee of board members to carry on. According to present plans the 
third season will begin on October 10 with a production of La Fanciulla del 
West cosducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos, with Eleanor Steber and Mario del 
Monaco in the leading roles. The same two singers will probably be heard 
in Andrea Chénier. It is also hoped that Richard Tucker will be heard as 
Eléazar in a revival of La Juive with Gertrude Ribla as Rachel, and as Alvaro 
in La Forza del Destino with Renata Tebaldi. Tebaldi will be heard in Tosca 
with Jussi Bjérling as Cavaradossi. The season will last for five weeks, and 
will present twelve operas in 29 performances. The deficit on the 1955 season 
was $58,503.52. 

Illinois. The University School of Music under the direction of Ludwig 
Zirner recently performed Petrassi’s Morte dell'Aria in an English translation 
by Robert W. Mann, under the title of Flight into Death. 


San Antonio. The 1956 Grand Opera Festival opened with a production 
of Turandot in which Frances Yeend sang the title role for the first time in 
her career; she had been specially coached by Eva Turner. Licia Albanese 
was Lid and Ruggero Schileo Calaf; Victor Alessandro conducted. This was 
followed by // Barbiere di Siviglia with Roberta Peters, Cesare Valletti, Cesare 
Bardelli, Valfredo Paltacchi and Salvatore Baccaloni; Tosca with Steber, 
Tucker, Walter Cassel and Baccaloni; and Faust with Dorothy Warenskjold, 
Frances Bible, Eugene Conley, Cassel and Nicola Moscona. 


San Francisco. The 1956 season, under the artistic direction of Kurt 
Herbert Adler, will open on September 13 with a revival of Manon Lescaut, 
and last until October 18. The repertory consists of fourteen operas, including 
the first performance in San Francisco of Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini, 
with Renata Tebaldi in the title role, the first production by the company 
of Cosi fan tutte, a new production in Russian of Boris Godunov with Boris 
Christoff making his American début and Richard Lewis as Dmitri, and a new 
production of Die Walkiire. Other works to be heard are Falstaff, Simon 
Boccanegra, L’Elisir d’Amore, Il Trovatore, Der fliegende Holldnder, La 
Bohéme, Madama Butterfly, Aida and Tosca. Six European singers will make 
their débuts during the season: Leonie Rysanek, Birgit Nilsson, Oralia 
Dominguez, Boris Christoff, Rolando Panerai and Anselmo Colzani, as well 
as two new conductors, Lovro von Matacic and Oliviero de Fabritiis. Eileen 
Farrell, Patrice Munsel, Richard Martell, Norman Kelley and Giuseppe 
Campora will make their San Francisco débuts. Other artists engaged include 
Licia Albanese, Dorothy Kirsten, Nell Rankin, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Renata 
Tebaldi; Lorenzo Alvary, Jussi Bjérling, Frank Guarrera, Hans Hotter, 
Richard Lewis, Nicola Moscona, Jan Peerce, Ludwig Suthaus, Italo Tajo, 
Roberto Turrini and Leonard Warren. William Steinberg, Fausto Cleva, 
Glauco Curiel and Karl Kritz are the other conductors; Carlo Maestrini and 
Paul Hager are the producers. 


Austria 


Vienna. After the emotion created by events in Vienna culminating in 
the resignation of Karl Bohm, not only does the Direction seem to have 
settled down to a satisfactory interregnum, but the standard of performance 
has certainly improved. In fairness to Dr BGhm, who was strongly criticized 
for being absent when his direction of the Opera during the winter months 
was regarded as imperative, the improvement following his resignation may be 
mere coincidence. Be that as it may, Hans Hotter made a very welcome 
return to Vienna playing Pizarro, Scarpia and Amonasro. Ljuba Welitsch 
received a triumphant welcome as Tosca, and Gré Brouwenstijn virtually took 
the city by storm at her first appearance. Though Hotter and Welitsch both 
lacked the vocal power they had five years ago, they sang better than in 
certain recent instances, and gave sterling stage performances which brought 
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them before the curtain for over 
thirty calls. 

Brouwenstijn’s Fidelio was of a 
quality Vienna has not heard for a 
very long time, and this performance 
under Heinrich Hollreiser with Hot- 
ter’s Pizarro, Sena Jurinac’s Marzel- 
line and Anton Dermota’s Florestan, 
which is now beginning to be impres- 
sive, completely eclipsed the disaster 
of November 5. Mme Brouwenstijn’s 
Amelia in Ballo in Maschera was an 
object lesson in a truly sung Verdi 
line, something unfamiliar _ here. 
Among recent guest performances 
was the appearance of a 23-year-old 
ae aoe Geom ae Nene Mimi Engela Coertse as Gilda at 
who proved that she can sing the role the Vienna Volksoper 
better than anyone at present in the 
Company (and there are three able coloraturas). Her accuracy and the drama 
she can infuse into what she sings are quite astonishing, and she is bound to 
gain an international reputation.* 

The revival of Ariadne auf Naxos, after being absent from Vienna for 
22 months was one of the best things the new house has had to offer. Josef 
Gielen’s production is known, not only in Salzburg, but also in many con- 
tinental houses. Unfortunately Sena Jurinac was indisposed and could not 
explode the current myth that Irmgard Seefried is the ‘only’ Comooser today. 
In fact the part was taken by Christa Ludwig, who sang it last year at 
Salzburg. This artist has an excellent mezzo voice, and she sang the role 
most ably, but the very quality that OpERA’s Hanover correspondent noticed 
in her performance in Boris, ‘her confident and even arrogant acting’, was 
no longer here a virtue. This gawky and not very attractive young man knew 
all the answers. Surely much of the Composer’s charm is his lack of con- 
fidence, but unbounded enthusiasm. 

Hilde Zadek knows the role of Ariadne intimately and gave a worthy 
performance. Josef Gostic sang Bacchus. Since he was clearly indisposed no 
comment on his vocal performance would be fair, but the wig the wardrobe 
chose to give him was quite outrageous; one of those curled affairs which the 
Pantomime Dame wears in the Ball Scene. Erika K6th sang Zerbinetta very 
well, particularly her aria. However, asuming that the Zerbinetta has the 
wherewithal to sing the aria, her real test piece is the duet in the Prelude. 
This is not just coloratura; it is interpretative singing, and Miss K6th has not 
yet grasped this. But Vienna was duly staggered. The aria is what the 
audience wants, and they got it. Kunz, Dickie, Czerwenka and Jaresch made 
a delicious Harlequinade, and the trio of Nymphs, Scheyrer, Boesch and 
Réssel-Majdan, were exceptional. Béhm deserved the warm applause he 
received—this was the first time he had not been booed at a performance 
since his return six weeks earlier. The Viennese memory is not quite so 
short as is generally believed. Christopher Raeburn 


At the Volksoper Kiss Me Kate! is the great success of the season, being 
performed on an average of three times a week, with Brenda Lewis as Kate. 
This artist was also heard as Carmen, with André Hendriksen as José and 
Theo Baylé as Escamillo. A new production of Rigoletto with Baylé in the 
title role and Rudolf Christ as the Duke brought the Viennese début of the 
South African soprano, Mimi Engela Coertse, as Gilda; Wilhelm Loibner was 
the conductor and Jerger the producer 


*We understand that Miss Coertse will probably be heard at Covent Garden 
in this part during the summer. Ed. 
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Camera 


The Belgian tenor, Marcel Vercammen, as Tristan 


Salzburg. Herbert von Karajan has been appointed musical director of 
the Salzburg Festival for 1957, -8 and -9. Besides being responsible for the 
planning of the festival, he will conduct two operas and two concerts each 
year, and will produce a number of the operas. 


* 

Belgium 

Antwerp. The world premiére of Renaat Vereman’s Bietje took place at 
the Royal Flemish Opera on February 25. This one-act work was sung by 
Antoniette Bauters, Achiel Somers and Armand Reynaerts; Hugo Lanaerts 
was the conductor and Anton van de Velde the producer. This work was 
given with Rossini’s // Signor Bruschino, with Edward de Decker as Gauden- 
zio. The production of Parsifal on Good Friday was notable for the singing 
of the tenor Marcel Vercammen in the title role. Vercammen, who has been 
engaged to sing Siegmund in Paris during the summer, has also been heard 
as Florestan, Tannhauser and Otello. 


Czechoslovakia 

Prague. The most important event of the Mozart Festival was the revival 
of Don Giovanni at the National Theatre. The presence of many official 
personalities in Czechoslovakian and foreign public life gave a festive air to 
the occasion, but on the musical side the audience’s expectations were not 
fulfilled. Even though the orchestral playing under Zdenék Chalabalas was 
in general very good, the décor was lacking in style, the production inexpert 
and the choreography over-emphatic, so that the over-all impression was 
unharmonious and unsatisfying. Even in the solo singing one expected to 
hear something better, but particularly worthy of mention were Asmus as 
Leporello, Zidek as Don Ottavio and Haken as the Commendatore. 

In February the ensemble of Everyman’s Opera from New York—S5 
singers and actors with two conductors—paid a visit to Prague, to perform 
Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess. This unusual occasion attracted a large public and 
the performers were rewarded with enthusiastic applause. 
Zdenek Vyborny 
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Denmark 

Copenhagen. The season at the Royal Theatre has included two operas 
by Britten, Albert Herring and The Rape of Lucretia, three Danish operas, 
Svend Schultz’s The Harvest, Hakon Borresen’s The Royal Guest and The 
Thunderstorm, as well as Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, Cosi fan tutte, Die Zauberfiéte, Pagliacci and Die Meistersinger. 


France 

Bordeaux. Events at the Grand Théatre during April included perform- 
ances of Iphigénie en Tauride with Suzanne Juyol, Pierre Mollet, and Valére 
Blouse; Rigoletto with Mado Robin, Libero De Luca and Pierre Nougaro; 
Tristan und Isolde with Helene Werth, Georgine von Milinkovic, Hans 
Beirer, Gustav Neidlinger and Dezsé Ernster, conductor Leopold Ludwig; 
Orfeo with Rita Gorr, and Aida with Gorr, Jane Rinella, Jan Verbeeck and 
Paul Cabanel. 

Marseilles. The 1955-56 season at the Opéra de Marseille, under the 
artistic direction of Michel Leduc, has been one of the most successful in 
recent years. It opened with the thousandth performance in Marseille of 
Tosca with Regine Crespin, Mario del Monaco and Anselmo Colzani. Early 
in November Henri Tomasi’s L’Atlantide received its first performance in 
Marseilles under the direction of the composer, with Christiane Jacquin, 
Raoul Jobin, Jacques Douet, Roger Hieronimus and Ludmilla Tcherina. Other 
events have included performances of Sigurd (Reyer) with Jane Rinella, José 
Luccioni, Pierre Savignol and Blouse, Le Fou (Landowski) with Jane Rhodes 
and Henri Heyrottes, Cadet Roussel (Claude Arrieu), and an Italian opera 
festival: J] Trovatore (Anita Cerquetti, Fedora Barbieri, José Soler, Colzani), 
La Traviata (Virginia Zeani, Piero Miranda Ferraro, Otello Bersellini), Otello 
(Crespin, del Monaco, René Bianco) and La Favorita (Barbieri and Gianni 
Poggi). 

Paris. The new production of Faust at the Opéra took place on April 16. 
Wakhevitch, the production by Max de Rieux. Geori Boué was Marguerite, 
Andrée Gabriel Siebel, Solange Michel Marthe, Georges Noré Faust, Xavier 
ya Mephistopheles and Ernest Blanc Valentin; Louis Fourestier con- 
ucted. 


Germany 


_ Bremen. Fritz Grumann and Liselotte Thomamiiller sang in Ulrich 
Vieten’s production of Peter Grimes, conducted by Heinz Wallberg. 
Both gave of their best; and the many smaller roles were well characterized. 
The powerful Bremen chorus were most effective in the Storm episode and the 
hunt for Grimes. In a very lively Otello, Mr Grumann hacked at the lines 
of the title part with furious glottal stops, but produced some of his best tone 
to match a fine stage sense. Fritz Brambréck’s Iago was smug rather than 
crafty; Hanna Kistner was less well suited by Desdemona than she had been 
by Marzelline, although in her Willow Song and Ave Maria she provided the 
finest singing of the night. Mr Wallberg again conducted. J. N. McKee 


Cassel. A new production of // Matrimonio Segreto and the first local 
performance of Tchaikovsky’s The Sorceress have been the most important 
of recent events at the Staatstheater. The Cimarosa work was sung by Else 
Miihl, Elfriede Podhajecki, Ingrid Steger, Horst Euler, Rolf Heide and Eric 
Marion; Rudolf Ducke was the conductor and Hans Korte the producer. 
The Tchaikovsky work, in Julius Kapp’s adaptation for the German stage, 
scored a success with critics and public in Hans Georg Rudolph’s production 
and with Willy Krauss conducting. Margarete Cremer-Bibica sang the role 
of Nastasia, Erné Mehringer that of Yuri, Carin Carlsson and Egmont 
Koch were the Prince and Princess, and Rolf Heider was Mamirov. 
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Opera in Bremen 


Above: ‘Peter Grimes’: the arrival of the new apprentice, Liselotte 
Thomamiiller as Ellen Orford. Left, top: ‘‘Peter Grimes, Peter 
Grimes’’, Hugo Sieberg as Bob Boles. Right: ‘Otello’: Act 3 ensemble 


Photographs by Fritz Wolle 











Nehrdich 


Egmont Koch and Margarete Cremer-Bibica in the new production 
of Tchaikovsky's ‘The Sorceress’ at Cassel 


Diisseldorf. Pelléas et Mélisande was the most recent new production, 
with Anna Tassopulos and Karl Diekmann in the title roles, Ingeborg Lasser 
as Geneviéve, Jutta Franc as Yniold, Randolph Symonette as Golaud, Helmut 
Fehn as Arkel and Erich Winkelman as the Doctor. Eugen Szenkar was the 
conductor and Giinter Roth the producer. 

Hagen. Recent events at the Stidtische Theater have included productions 
of Das Bad auf der Tenne (Schréder), Tosca, Falstaff and Aida. This last 
opera began a ‘Fest der Stimmen’ and featured Birgit Nilsson in the title 
role, Lillian Benningsen as Amneris, and Wolfgang Windgassen as Radames. 
At Rheydt the ensemble gave a performance of the complete Ring. 

Halle. Elektra was the most recent new production at the Landestheater 
with Anna Balos in the title role, Philine Fischer as Chrysothemis, Angelika 
Urner-Taschner and Ruth R6énnburg alternating as Klytemnestra and Franz 
Stumpf as Orest. Horst-Tanu Margraf was the conductor, Wolfgang Gubisch 
the producer. 

Hamburg. The production of the complete Ring cycle at the State Oper 
can be regarded as Giinther Rennert’s farewell present to Hamburg. The 
enormous work started with Das Rheingold in April and Die Walkiire in 
May; Siegfried and Gétterdimmerung are to follow in the autumn. This is 
the first new Ring production in Hamburg since that of 1938 by Oscar Fritz 
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Schuh and Eugen Jochum; and it is the first Ring Rennert has undertaken in 
his career. It would be unfair and impossible to pronounce a definite judg- 
ment on the producer’s work after we have heard and seen only the Vorspiel. 
We must wait for the Ring in its entirety; but here are some preliminary 
impressions : 

Rennert’s production of Das Rheingold is by no means as striking, 
surprising and powerful in effect as his best productions have been so far. 
It is a good production, no doubt, but does not seem to be destined to serve 
as a model for the future. There seemed too much compromise between 
different styles and means of expression; and it also lacked that inner vision 
which gives artistic unity and true originality to a scenic realization—such as 
we know from Bayreuth. 

Seen from Bayreuth, it is a return to tradition, and it is surprising that it 
should be Rennert who has taken this step back. He dissociates himself 
from Wieland Wagner's abstract production, but still keeps his stage free from 
all unnecessary scenery. He wants colour back on the stage, and he wants the 
symbol as the synthesis between existence and meaning clearly to be seen. 
His aims read well, but were not backed up by the performance. Helmut 
Jirgens, with whom Rennert had collaborated in Die Meistersinger, fixed a 
steep rock tower in the middle of the stage, with the Rhine gold flaming at 
the top, giving the impression of an underwater lighthouse. The three Rhine 
Maidens were skilfully crawling around, there was much green on the stage. 
and altogether this was in the realistic aquarium style of yesteryear. The 
second scene was far better, and indeed the best of the evening. It was most 
beautifully lit, with an enormous projected Valhalla rising beyond a flat, 
empty, sloping platform. Nibelheim was in post-expressionist style, very 
impressive to look at and exquisite in colour. All in all, except for the 
Rhine, convincing scenery. But is there a style behind these auite different 
pictures? 

Rennert allowed his actors a surprising amount of movement and agita- 
tion. Seldom was the rigidity which is the hallmark of a Rennert production 
in evidence. Moreover music and action were not always in accord. Musically 
the performance was well integrated, and Leopold Ludwig proved once again 
his competence as a Wagner conductor. He had some very fine singers on the 
Stage, outstanding among them Toni Blankenheim, a brilliant Alberich, 
demonstrating again and again that Wagner should be sung with expression 
and beauty, and Helmut Melchert, a Loge of great intelligence. James Pease 
is now a reliable Wotan. The two giants were brilliantly done by Arnold 
van Mill and Ernst Wiemann, and special praise should go to Kurt 
Marschner’s Mime. The three Goddesses were Gisela Litz (Fricka), Anne 
Bollinger (Freia), and Maria von Ilosvay (Erda), the three Rhine Maidens 
Erna-Maria Duske, Oda Balsborg, and Margarete Ast. Wolfgang Nélter 


Hanover. The Landestheater’s Easter Sunday production of Der Rosen- 
kavalier was great entertainment but an evening of mixed blessings. Gertrude 
Hutter as the Marschallin was rather less than life-size in that her voice had 
a pinched quality and a melancholy strain throughout the night. She used it 
well, however, and her tender moments were very tender indeed. Her acting 
and singing were in fine contrast to that of the Octavian, Hilde Biichel, a 
guest artist from Kiel who acted with superb impatience but was slave to a 
grievous vibrato. Happily, the wobble was much less in evidence during the 
Presentation of the Rose, and for her scene with Ochs in Act 3 she pro- 
duced a suitably coy and naturally attractive Mariandel voice. But it was sad 
to hear her duet with Sophie and the great third-act trio spoiled by one 
vocal line which to say the least was very precarious. The Ochs was Willy 
Schéneweiss, another fine actor and probably a bass of fine quality had we 
been able to hear more of his voice. As it was he reduced the part to a 
riotous buffo parlando, and although the stage was never a safe place for 
anyone else while he was on it, he left himself musically high and dry. Ruth- 
Margret Piitz as Sophie had a voice as sweet and attractive as she looked—a 
fine piece of singing and casting. 

Joachim Klaiber produced admirably. His handling of what really 
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amounts to the crowd scene in Act 1 was natural even to the point of two 
Pekinese dogs, and the panic after Ochs’s wounding in Act 2 was more than 
a match for the organized rioting in the orchestra pit. And there was the real 
star of the evening. The Hanover orchestra is not one of the very best, but 
Johannes Schiiler knows exactly what it can do and played on it as well as 
any man could. The results were always satisfying. Designs and costumes by 
Kurt Séhnlein were excellent; in particular his set for Faninal’s palace brought 
a spontaneous murmur of delight from the audience. 

In sorry contrast was Madama Butterfly, produced the night before. There 
cannot be many German companies which can serve Puccini pie without a 
tough Teutonic crust, and on this showing Hanover is not one of them. 
Elfriede Weidlich is another soprano with a distressing wobble and her 
Butterfly assumed the Wagnerian and often excruciating proportions common 
to well-nigh every Butterfly and Violetta in the lesser German houses. Karl 
Diekmann’s Pinkerton was incredibly aloof. But the performance was memor- 
able for two reasons: first, the Sharpless (Theo Zilliken) turned out to be an 
excellent baritone and sang with a sympathy one could feel; second, Kurt 
Sdhnlein’s single Butterfly set was as ingenious as his designs for Rosenkavalier 
were magnificent. The production was not’ intelligent: Butterfly’s relatives 
fanned themselves about in tight formation, and since a great part of the 
action took place mostly in one corner at the back of the stage Sharpless was 
fortunate not to knock over more than a Japanese vase and an American 
armchair. Ernst Richter conducted with an eye for detail and an inclination 
to underline which was all too honest but none the less revealing. 

J. N. McKee 


Leipzig. A new production of Les Contes d’'Hoffmann was notable for 
yet another arrangement of the various ‘tales’. This version by Heinrich Voigt 
placed the Antonia episode first, Olympia second and Giulietta last. In 
addition there was a ‘Zwischenspiel’ between the first and second acts which 
returned the audience to the wine cellar. 


Munich. The world premiére of Henri Tomasi’s Don Juan de Majiara 
took place on March 29 at the Prinzregenten Theater under the direction of 
André Cluytens. Rudolf Hartmann was the producer and the leading roles 
were sung by Bernd Aldenhoff (Don Miguel Mafiara), Magda Gabory (Giro- 
lama), Marianne Schech (the heavenly spirit), Max Proebstl (Don Fernando), 
Josef Metternich (the earth spirit), Keith Engen (Johannes Melendez). Other 
parts were taken by Hans Hermann Nissen, Karl Ostertag, Georg Wieter and 
Paul Kuen. Christel Goltz made one of her rare appearances as Carmen on 
April 20, with Elisabeth Lindermeier as Micaéla, Howard Vandenburg as 
José and Hermann Uhde as Escamillo. 

The following singers of the Munich State Opera have been made 
Kammersanger by the Bavarian State during the last season: Helena Braun 
Maud Cunitz, Erika Kéth, Annelies Kupper, Ruth Michaelis, Cacilie Reich, 
Marianne Schech, Hertha Tépper; Walter Carnuth, Lorenz Fehenberger, 
Richard Holm, Hans Hopf, Gottlob Frick, Hans Hotter, Franz Klarwein, 
Paul Kuen, Benno Kusche, August Seider, Georg Wieter. 


Nuremberg. Werner Egk’s /rische Legende had its first Nuremberg per- 
formance on March 20 with Hildegard Jonas as Cathleen, Jacob Engels as 
Aleel, and Jonny Born as the Tiger. Other roles were taken by Kathryn 
Harvey, Hella Ruttowski, Kurt Wehofschitz, Ernst Wiemann and Max Kohl. 
The conductor was Max Loy, the producer Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender. 


Stuttgart. Wolfgang Wagner's first production of a contemporary work 
marked the period before Easter at the Staatsoper. Orff’s Antigonae was the 
piece chosen, and it was sung by Martha Médl in the title role, Hermann 
Uhde as Kreon, Gerhard Stolze as the Watchman, Josef Traxel as Tiresias and 
Hetty Plumacher as Ismene; Ferdinand Leitner conducted. The Easter per 
formances of Parsifal had Médl and Grace Hoffmann alternating as Kundry, 
Windgassen as Parsifal, Max Roth as Amfortas and Otto von Rohr as 
Gurnemanz. 
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Hungary 

Budapest. Goldmark’s The Queen of Sheba was revived after many years 
at the Opera House. Vilmos Komor conducted and the leading roles were 
sung by Magda Rigo, Paula Takats, Sari Gensci, Sandor Kiraly, Lajos Toth, 
Jossef Body and Ferenc Klug. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli began a series of 
guest appearances at the Erkel Theatre with a performance of // Trovatore. 


Italy 

Milan. April is the month of Milan’s Fiera Campionaria, and as usual 
La Scala offered to the vast crowd of visitors a repertory of works chosen 
from opera’s best days. The performance of La Traviata continued, still 
conducted by Carlo Maria Giulini and sung by Maria Meneghini Callas, 
Gianni Raimondi and Ettore Bastianini. // Barbiere di Siviglia also stayed on 
the bills, but while Giulini as conductor and Luigi Alva, Tito Gobbi and 
Nicola Rossi Lemeni as Almaviva, Figaro and Basilio, remained constants, 
the part of Rosina was taken over from Mme Callas by Victoria de los 
Angeles. With her spruce singing, perfect sense of pitch, brilliant agility and 
easy assurance, she brought back serenity to a performance which last month 
had been threatened by the excessive nervous energy and the unsuitable vocal 
colour of the former principal interpreter. 

Three repertory operas were revived, two of, them however in new pro- 
ductions. La Fanciulla del West was conducted fluently but a shade super- 
ficially by Antonino Votto. Gigliola Frazzoni (Minnie) acted well and gave 
proof of vocal resources equal to the difficult tessitura. Tito Gobbi was an 
incisive if rather awkward Jack Rance, and Franco Corelli a good Dick 
Johnson. This young tenor, blessed with a magnificent stage appearance, gets 
better every year. Having perhaps begun his operatic career a little too early, 
before his vocal means were absolutely secure, he now reaps the benefit of 
the study which he has evidently not abandoned. His pitch is more exact, his 
tones are better graded, and he gets more and more secure. If in time he 
acquires greater stage confidence, while continuing his vocal improvement, 
Corelli will certainly go to the top. Nicola Benois’s new scenery for La 
Fanciulla del West was designed with careful realism, and cleverly lit. Mario 
Frigerio’s conventional production was much too old-fashioned in manner for 
a new presentation. 

For the gala evening on the occasion of the opening of the 1956 Milan 
Fair Un Ballo in Maschera was revived, and Gianandrea Gavazzeni 
revealed himself as one of the best opera conductors in Italy. His reading 
left nothing to desire in point of impetus, sincerity and emotion. The principal 
singers were Antonietta Stella (Amelia), Ebe Stignani (Ulrica), Eugenia Ratti 
(Oscar), Giuseppe di Stefano (Riccardo) and Ettore Bastianini (Renato). 
Stignani repeated her marvellous performance on which the passing years 
leave no trace: each of her appearances affords a lesson in style to younger 
and less experienced colleagues. But Stella too displayed the necessary 
Verdian qualities: a warm timbre, impassioned interpretation, power and 
breadth, even production and exact pitch—more so than Di Stefano who, 
although being as usual a sympathetic interpreter, allowed himself to be 
carried away by enthusiasm and produced imperfect and less convincing 
effects. By contrast, Bastianini lacked dramatic temperament. His tranquil 
impersonation seemed better suited to eighteenth-century opera. 

The month closed with a new production of Pagliacci, double-billed with 
the world-premiére of J Sette Peccati, a choreographic choral mystery by 
Antonio Veretti. Both works were conducted by Nino Sanzogno, an intelli- 
gent and subtle interpreter, musical and communicative, and certainly the 
most agreeable Italian conductor today. Pagliacci was sung by Clara Petrella 
(Nedda), Di Stefano (Canio) Aldo Protti (Tonio), Alva (Beppe) and Enzo 
Sordello (Silvio), who collaborated in the best balanced performance of the 
season. Pietro Zuffi’s new scenery was pleasing in its rustic style, touched with 
humour, and Franco Enriquez’s production was tasteful, and in places daringly 
new. Claudio Sartori 
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Cagliari. The spring season opened with a performance of Lohengrin 
with Orietta Moscucci, Maria Minetto, Joseph Gostic, Ugo Savarese, Raphael 
Arie and Giuseppe Zecchillo; the conductor was Herbert Albert. This was 
followed by Cosi fan tutte conducted by Alberto Erede with Ester Orell, 
Alda Noni, Fernanda Cadoni, Giuseppe Nobile, Marcello Cortis and Rolando 
Panerai, and Otello with Carlos Guichandut, Cesy Broggini and Scipio 
Colombo, conductor Emidio Tieri. 

Genoa. The season at the Teatro Carlo Felice, which opened with 
Nabucco as reported last month, continued with performances of Le Nozze 
di Figaro (Marcella Pobbe, Anna Maria Rota, Angela Vercelli, Sesto Brus- 
cantini, Franco Calabrese, conductor Vittorio Gui), Carmen (Giulietta 
Simionato, Elena Rizzieri, David Poleri, Anselmo Colzani, conductor Pierre 
Dervaux), La Figlia di Jorio (Luisa Malagrida, Franca Sacchi, Antonio 
Annaloro, Piero Guelfi, Enrico Campi, conductor Nino Vecchi), Fedora (Anna 
de Cavalieri, Giacinto Prandelli, Renato Cesari, conductor Antonio Narducci) 
and / Quattro Rusteghi (Noni, Silvana Zanolli, Ilva Ligabue, Vittoria Palom- 
bini, Paolo Montarsolo, Calabrese, Melchiorre Luise, Alessandro Madellena, 
Nicola Monti, Adelio Zagonara, conductor Erede). 

Naples. The last of the season’s productions at the San Carlo were 
Tannhduser, Lucia di Lammermoor, Carmen and Guglielmo Tell. The Wagner 
work received a polished performance under Karl BOhm, with Leonie Rysanek 
as Elisabeth, Birgit Nilsson as Venus, Rudolf Lustig in the title role, Marcel 
Cordes as Wolfram and Gottlob Frick as Hermann. Lucia was notable for 
the return to the San Carlo of Maria Callas after an absence of five years, 
Her voice, heavily covered in the middle register, is not really suited to this 
role: Lucia becomes too tragic and dramatic an heroine. In the Mad scene 
she reached the highest peak in both singing and acting. Gianni Raimondi 
was a good Edgardo, and Rolando Panerai’s Enrico was sung with easy 
assurance. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli conducted. Lucia was followed by 
Carmen, with Fedora Barbieri in the title role, which she sang most beautifully. 
Sena Jurinac was a magnificent Micaéla, but Paolo Silveri a sadly inadequate 
Escamillo. Antonio Annaloro, substituting for Ramon Vinay, was a dis- 
appointing José. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. The season ended with a 
production of Guglielmo Tell with Panerai in the title role, reaching a high 
standard in the dramatic scenes. Mario Filippeschi, perhaps the only tenor 
who can cope with Arnold’s music, was received with much applause. Renata 

Troncone Tebaldi was loudly acclaimed as 

Mathilde. Maria Benedetti, Anna 
Doré and Giuseppe Modesti com- 
pleted the cast. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted, taking much of the score at 
a slow tempo, but giving unity to the 
ensemble. The chorus had one of its 
off-nights. The new and impressive 
scenery was by C. M. Christini, and 
the choreography by Bianca Gallizia 
with Wanda Clerici as prima ballerina. 
Ester Dinacci 

Palermo. Of all the Italian 
theatres the Massimo at Palermo 1s 
the one which most obviously strikes 
a successful balance between its JO 
of representing its region and that of 
keeping its doors open to outside 
influences. A French Carmen with 


Maria Meneghini Callas and 
Gianni Raimondi in ‘Lucia at 
Naples 
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‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ in Palermo. Giuseppina Sani as Mamma Lucia, 
Kira Baclanova as Santuzza 


its original spoken dialogue, for instance, has been tried out in only 
two places in Italy—at the Scala and the Massimo; La Finta Semplice 
represents the Mozart bicentenary there instead of a_ better-known 
work which could be staged during non-Mozart years. At the same time, 
wherever one goes in Palermo, one is struck by the interest there is for ‘our 
theatre’; and in return the Massimo, with Simone Cuccia as its guiding spirit, 
gives ample space on its boards to Sicilian operas. This year, the third season 
since its renaissance with Bellini’s 1 Capuleti ed i Montecchi, this idea has 
been developed to include operas either inspired by or set in Sicily. A special 
legislative clause has been introduced into the Regional Code to allow for a 
fund to encourage the performance of such works. Yet the season offers 
plenty of other works with a wider appeal, and as usual divides its attentions 
between the best names available and young singers needing encouragement 
and experience in a full-size theatre. This is also an intelligent way of getting 
round the formidable disparity of subsidy between the front-line and second- 
line theatres. Repertory operas so far have been Die Meistersinger (conducted 
by Serafin in its first Palermo performance}, Carmen (in the originaij, Tosca 
(with Tebaldi, Poggi and Stabile, conducted by Ghione), L’Arlesiana (with 
Pia Tassinari, Ferruccio Tagliavini and Dino Dondi) and La Forza del Destino 
(with Tebaldi, Di Stefano, Mascherini, conductor Serafin). 

The Sicilian operas billed include a first performance of a full-length 
opera by Michele Lizzi, Pantea, to be conducted by Franco Capuana; while 
a triple bill (which included Lualdi’s La Grancgeola and a new production of 
Giordano’s Mese Mariano) introduced /] Tenore Sconfitto, the amusing farce 
by Vincenzo Tommasini and a Sicilian librettist Vitaliano Brancati, set in 
Catania and originally commissioned in 1950 for the ‘Amfiparnaso’ series of 
operas at the Teatro Eliseo, Rome. The Italian painter Renato Guttuso was 
responsible for the Massimo’s stage-set. 
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Persephone (Strawinsky) and Cavalleria Rusticana made highly-remark- 
able stable-companions for the inauguration, but, true enough, both com- 
posers had been inspired by Sicily, in fable or in flesh. Persephone is a 
lovely work from the Symphony of Psalms period, heterogeneous in type and 
too often conceived as pure ballet. Palermo set out to put this to rights in a 
carefully- integrated production with tenor and chorus ‘built in’ on stage, and 
most attractive abstract settings by Toti Scialoja. Janine Charrat was producer 
and choreographer, and Edmonda Aldini took the role of Persephone which 
Ida Rubinstein had originally created; Alessandro Ziliani was the tenor. An 
unusual production of Cavalleria was produced by Aldo Mirabello Vassallo, 
and Giuseppe Di Stefano had a new Santuzza, Kira Baclanova, Tullio Serafin 
conducted both works. 

Opinions about Carmen with spoken dialogue are divided (‘singers always 
gabble when they speak’), but there was no mistaking, the original language 
came as a relief, even though it came through the mouths of many nationali- 
ties. How many heavy, clotted Carmens one sits through in Italy! Which of 
them, French or Italian, is closer to Spain is difficult to judge; but there is no 
doubt which comes closer to Bizet. To the Sicilian public the effect was 
surgical and drastic. George Sebastian, who conducted, was wise to leave in 
certain nuances traditionally considered essential; Micaela’s final B flat in 
‘Je dis que rien ne m’épouvante’, for example. Once the blatant brass had been 
tamed, he found a good balance between stage and pit without overweighting; 
at Palermo the ballet and chorus are so good that they continue to show up 
the weaknesses of the ad hoc orchestra. 

Tatiana Pavlova tried a novel approach, more stylized than usuai. The 
exuberance of the chorus was canalized into tableaux vivants; at the outset, 
one section of the stage was set apart for the promenade with an arbitrary 
division which made it cramped and artificial beyond bearing. Yet once the 
cigarette girls had come out and sat on the wall, and Georgine Milinkovic 
had made her flamboyant appearance, everything went with a swing. In the 
smuggling act, one missed spontaneous crowd-reactions to Don José’s violence. 
Pavlova’s interesting version of the last act was to have the chorus as ringside 
spectators of the ballet. The complications came when Escamillo and Carmen 
entered and the chorus had to turn round and cheer the bull-fight in an arena 
out of sight. Over-studied as it was, however, there were good ideas at work. 

The singing level was high. Georgine Milinkovic’s weapons were neither 
archness nor coyness, but a Pilar-like powerfulness which made Micaela’s 
fear of her artifices maudits much more credible. Anna Moffo as Micaela 
showed off a sweet-toned voice with extraordinarily musical phrasing: a singer 
to watch. Michel Roux made a bull-fighter 4 la mode, suave and elegant, 
with none of the cheapness and toughness that so often creep into the role. 
Ramon Vinay plays Don José with intensity but without vulgarity, and his 
pleasing voice was in good fettle. Cynthia Jolly 


Rome. The season maintained its interest during March, which saw French, 
German and Italian contributions. In J Puritani a new singer took the taxing 
role of Elvira, one of Callas’s first exhibition-stands. With Di Stefano as 
Arturo they made a most good-looking pair. Virginia Zeani’s voice is beauti- 
fully coloured, and her technique sure and effortless. She breaks off many of 
her high notes a little too abruptly, but it is a slight fault. In point of 
interpretation she has still a long way to go, but she has everything in her 
favour. Di Stefano is oversinging dangerously, and though he is always 
attractive on the stage he does not readily adapt himself to the requirements 
of a classical role. Paolo Silveri’s vocal state gave cause for alarm. His 
wobble had grown to uncontrollable proportions, and there were signs of 
strain at the top. Giulio Neri too, in spite of his rocksure reliability, did not 
boast a good legato. All the same, with Oliviero De Fabritiis as the crisp 
and satisfactory conductor, their duet (‘Suoni la tromba’) made a great hit 
with the public. 

That miraculous opera, Pelléas et Mélisande, achieved a moderate success 
with André Cluytens, French singers and the sets of the Opéra-Comique. 
Cluytens is a great favourite with the Rome concert public, but he seemed 
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Oscar Savio 


‘Pelléas’ in Rome: Henri Etcheverry as Golaud and Janine Micheau 
as Mélisande 


less at ease in the Opera House, with his extremely sensitive touch a little less 
all-pervasive than usual. All the same, the Rome Opera Orchestra responded 
with some well-balanced and sonorous playing. The producer, Roger Lalande, 
is director of the opera in Bordeaux, and the action was well-coordinated 
under his care. But Dimitri Bouchéne’s heavy, over-exteriorized sets weighted 
down the whole production with their inapproovriateness, and drove away the 
magic. Only in the last act, in Mélisande’s bed-chamber, was a really con- 
vincing atmosphere created. Elsewhere, sombre Wagnerian woods and caves 
and absurd, Riviera-like towers were the order of the day. How different was 
the mysterious and visionary approach of the earlier production, brought to 
London after the war! 

The singers were most of them excellent. Henri Etcheverry’s Golaud 
bore the stamp of authenticity from the opening bars of the opera; Pierre 
Froumenty was also good as Arkel. Jacques Jansen’s Pelléas is a shade stiff, 
but youth, good looks and sensitive musicianship tell in his favour. Martha 
Angelici made a delightfully natural Yniold; the scene with the flock of sheep 
was mercifully uncut, for it supplies essential dramatic contrast and sense of 
foreboding. The disappointment was Janine Micheau’s Mélisande. She is 
perhaps too much the opera-singer to do justice to Mélisande’s fragility and 
tremulousness, and she was not able to suggest what Mélisande leaves unsaid 
—except in the death-scene, in which everything miraculously came alive. 

Die Meistersinger was warmly welcomed on all sides, conducted by 
Rudolf Moralt with production and stage-settings by Wolfgang Wagner. The 
fine group of singers included Gustav Neidlinger as Sachs and Erich Kunz as 
Beckmesser. The more or less traditional production was full of felicitous 
touches, clever by-play, and excellent character-sketches, carefully prepared 
at each entry by some characteristic act. The high level of the first act was 
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Oscar Savio 


‘Il Puritani’ in Rome: Virginia Zeani and Giuseppe di Stefano 






not however sustained all through—the worsting of Beckmesser has been 
done with more comedy, the giving of Eva by Sachs to Walther could have 
been smoother and more ecstatic, whilst the last scene, in spite of its con- 
vincing folk-lore, seemed to have lost all enthusiasm. By then everyone, 
including Moralt, seemed to be suffering from the late hour. The opera was 
presented practically uncut, all five and a half Lours of it! The Rome Opera 
Orchestra has a flair for playing Wagner, but Moralt did not rouse them to 
the heights of which they are capable. Neidlinger’s genial Sachs emanated 
benevolent goodness, to which shrewdness was secondary; but he attacked 
under the note, and his tone was not always well-focused. Gerhard Unger’s 
brilliant, well-sung David found a first-class Magdalene in Hilde Rdssl- 
Majdan. Deszé Ernster’s dignified and sober Pogner made an effective foil to yt 
Alfred Pocil’s plump and prosperous Kothner. Walther was played by Al 
Sebastian Feiersinger, whe has a clear-cut, pleasing voice and a knightly, if 
not over-responsive, bearing. When she had the chance, Elfriede Trétschel 

























showed off a lovely quality in her upper notes, but on stage she was a little Ar 
overshadowed by Magdalene. Cynthia Jolly Eli 
: ‘ eve 
_. Turin. A short season of opera at the Teatro Nuovo opened on May 8 be 
with a performance of Otello with Guichandut in the title role and Pili ow 
Martorell as Desdemona, conductor Angelo Questa. This was followed by Mi 
Aida (Antonietta Stella, Fedora Barbieri, Giuseppe Vertecchi and Giangia- Al 
como Guelfi, conductor Mario Braggio), Mefistofele (Carmen Lucchettl, Ro 
Renata Scotti, Prandelli, Neri, conductor Questa) and Adriana Lecouvreu" 
(Magda Olivero, conductor Braggio). Sy 
South Africa 
Cape Town. The Eoan Group, established nea‘iy a quarier of a century ah 


ago for the artistic and cultural progress of the coicured community, gave an 
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A. Beckett 
‘La Traviata’, performed in Cape Town by the Eoan Group: May 
Abrahamse as Violetta 


Arts Festival at the Cape Town City Hall. Performances were given of 
Elijah, The Mikado, drama, musical comedy and ballet: the most important 
event was the first performance by an all-coloured cast of La Traviata. The 
work was sung in Italian, and was so successful that three extra performances 
over and above the five originally scheduled were given. The Cape Town 
Municipal Orchestra was conducted by Joseph Manca, and the producer was 
Alessandro Rota. May Abrahamse and Ruth Goodwin alternated as Violetta, 
Ron Thebus was the Alfredo, and Lionel Fourie, Germont. 


Switzerland 

Geneva. Ariadne auf Naxos was a disappointing production. Neither the 
production by Joseph Witt nor the settings were in the spirit of the work; 
while the Bacchus of Hans Hopf was sadly inadequate. Lisa della Casa sang 
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W. E. Baur 


Hans Hartleb’s new production of ‘Die Meistersinger’ in Zurich, and 
(below), Rudolf Fiebelkorn as the Captain, Willy Ferenz as Wozzeck 


and Go.tiieb Zeithammer as the Doctor, in ‘Wozzeck’ also at Zurich 





Ariadne, Valerie Bak was Zerbinetta and Hanna Ludwig the composer. 
Robert Denzier conducted. Other recent events have included Les Armaillis 
(Gustav Doret) with Jacqueline France, Michel Roux and Raymond Malvasio; 
Captain Bruno (Pierre Wissmer) with Marcelle Croisser, Lucienne Devallier, 
Pierre Mollet, Roux; and a Menotti double bill, Amahl and the Night Visitors 
and The Medium. 


Zurich. In the autumn of 1955 the chief conductor of the SWDR (Baden- 
Baden) Orchestra and guest conductor of the Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra, 
Hans Rosbaud, took over as musical chief of the Zurich opera house. Since 
he is well known for his excellence in modern symphonic and operatic works, 
there was no doubt that he would give an authentic performance of Berg’s 
Wozzeck. And so it was. The conductor’s command of this extremely intri- 
cate score helped the singers and musicians to feei secure and to give of their 
best. With Helga Pilarczyk from Hamburg as Marie and Willy Ferenz from 
the resident ensemble as Wozzeck, the two leading parts were represented by 
singers able to provide fine psychological characterization. The producer was 
Hans Zimmermann. The premiére on February 11 was attended by several 
visitors from Germany and Austria, among them the composer’s widow, Frau 
Helene Berg. We often look back with a sigh to the days when opera was a 
matter for lively debate and a focus of public interest. This performance of 
Wozzeck, although not the first in Zurich, provoked controversial letters to 
the editor of an important Zurich newspaper, where older and younger 
generations defended their points of view with a sharpness reminding us of 
the days of Rameau and Le Chevalier Gluck. 

A new production of Die Meistersinger by Hans Hartleb, conducted by 
Hans Rosbaud, featured Rudolf Gonszar as Sachs, Willy Heyer as Pogner, 
Willy Ferenz as Beckmesser and Ingeborg Bremerts as Eva. W. Gallusser 





Summer Festivals 
FLORENCE 


May 6 to July 8 
(Information was received too late for publication last month.) 

La Traviata. Renata Tebaldi, Giuseppe Campora, Giuseppe Valdengo. Con- 
ductor Tullio Serafin. Producer Giovanni Paolucci. May 6, 8, 10, 31, 
June 5. 

Der Ring des Nibelungen (in German). May 16, 18, 20, 23. 

La Forza del Destino. Tebaldi, Giuseppe di Stefano, Giangiacomo Guelfi, 
Cesare Siepi. June 8, 10, 13, 17. 

Don Carlos. Anita Cerquetti, Fedora Barbieri, Mirto Picchi, Ettore Bastianini, 
Siepi. June 16, 19, 22. 

Ballet. June 28 to July 8. 


GLYNDEBOURNE 
June 14 and August 14 
(Dates were given in the March opera; here are the casts) 

Idomeneo. Elisabeth Griimmer, Lucille Udovick, Richard Lewis, William 

_ McAlpine, James Millingan, David Galliver, Hervey Alan. 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. Mattiwilda Dobbs, Lisa Otto, Ernst Hiafliger, 
Kevin Miller, Arnold van Mill, Leo Bieber. 

Le Nozze di Figaro. Elisabeth Griimmer and Joan Sutherland, Elena Rizzieri, 
Cora Canne Meijer, Monica Sinclair, Jeanette Sinclair, Sesto Bruscantini, 
Michel Roux, Ian Wallace, Hugues Cuenod. 

Don Giovanni. Sena Jurinac, Elisabeth Lindermeier, Elsie Morison, Lewis and 

_ Juan Oncina, Kim Borg, Geraint Evans, Hemsley, Alan. 

Die Zauberfléte. Pilar Lorengar, Dobbs, Maureen Springer, Sutherland, Canne 
an Sinclair, Hafliger, Evans, Drago Bernadic, Miller, Hemsley, David 

elly 

Cosi fan tutte. Jurinac, Nan Merriman, Rizzieri, Lewis and Oncina, Brus- 
cantini, Ivan Sardi. 
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Obituary 

Renato Mordo. The death of this producer on November 14 is reported 
from Mainz. He was born in 1894 in Vienna. Besides producing opera in 
many German and Austrian theatres, he was co-founder and artistic director 
of the State Theatres in Athens and Ankara. For a period he was Intendant 
of the Oldenburg Opera. He was married to the actress, Trude Wessely. 

Elisabeth von Endert, soprano of the Berlin and Dresden Hofopers and 
Kammersiangerin, died on February 27 in Zurich. She was 80. 

Fritz Lehmann, the conductor, died on Good Friday during an interval in 
a performance of the St Matthew Passion which he was conducting in Munich. 
He was musical director at Géttingen from 1923 to 1927, then Opera director 
at Wuppertal. From 1947 to 1950 he was Intendant and Generalmusikdirektor 
at G6ttingen Stadttheater. During this period the premiére of Kaminski’s 
Das Spiel des Kénig Aphelius was given. From 1951 he was head of the 
conductors’ class at the Munich Hochschule for Music. Several of his record- 
ings for Deutsche Grammophon with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra are 
in the English catalogue. 

Adolf Schipflin, tenor, died in Karlsruhe on April 3 at the age of 72. 
From 1929 to 1945 he was a member of the Badische Staatstheater at Karls- 
ruhe, and before that he sang with the Dresden Staatsoper. 

Karl Schmid-Bloss, producer at the Zurich Stadttheater, died in Zurich 
recently. He was born in Stuttgart in December, 1883. Originally intending 
to be a singer, he was engaged as baritone at St Gallen. He had been at 
Zurich since 1932, and worked as guest producer in Spain, Portugal and Italy. 

Antonio Manca-Serra, the Italian baritone, died suddenly on April 25 
in Dublin, where he was to have taken part in the Italian opera season. He 
will be remembered from the Italian seasons at the Stoll Theatre, London, of 
1952 and 1953 when he was heard as Iago, Scarpia, Marcello and Sharpless. 
He was 32. 





Birthdays 


A number of famous singers of the past have recently been celebrating 
birthdays: 


Hamburg State Opera Archives Jaro Prohaska, the famous bari- 
tone, well known as Ochs and Hans 
Sachs in pre-war days, celebrated his 
6Sth birthday on January 25. 

Rudolf Laubenthal, the Helden- 
tenor who shared the Tristans and 
Siegfrieds with Lauritz Melchior, at 
both Covent Garden and the Metro- 
politan, was 80 on March 18. 

Sabine Kalter, who now lives in 
London, and was for many years a 
member of the Hamburg Opera until 
forced to leave Germany in 1935, was 
66 on March 27. 

Adolf Loeltgen, Kammersinger 
of the Dresden Opera, was 75 on 
April 16. 

Eduard Habich, whose death was 
erroneously announced in OPERA AN- 
NUAL 1954-55, celebrated his 75th 
birthday last September 3. 


Sabine Kalter as Lady Macbeth, 
with Mathieu Ahlersmeyer as 
Macbeth, at Hamburg in the 1930s 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

LA SERVA PADRONA (Pergolesi), with Rosanna Carteri (Serpina), Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni (Uberto). Orchestra of La Scala, Milan. Carlo Maria Giulini. 
COLUMBIA 33CX 1340. 

This gay ‘Intermezzo’ was originally played between the acts of 
Pergolesi’s serious opera // Prigioniero Superbo, which had its first performance 
in Naples in 1733. Historically this is an important piece in that following its 
first Paris performance in 1752, it became the centre of the famous ‘Guerre 
des Bouffons’ which divided all musical and intellectual Paris into two camps 
—the King’s Corner Party or Nationalists, including Rousseau, who supported 
Lully and the ageing Rameau, and the Queen’s Corner Party, or ‘Bouffonists’, 
who supported Italian opera. The Pergolesi piece had one hundred perform- 
ances at the Opéra before it was transferred to the Comédie Frangaise, where 
it had ninety-six more. 

Musically this is an airy trifle. Serpina is the prototype of all the 
scheming little minxes in comic opera, Despina, Norina and even Adele in 
Fledermaus, while in Uberto we can see Bartolo and Pasquale in embryo. 
Neither Carteri nor Rossi-Lemeni are really finished enough singers for this 
kind of music. The soprano’s voice is too heavy, and the bass has no real 
line. Both are good enough singing actors, but that is not really enough. 

The orchestra and the all-important harpsichord do not sparkle as much 
as I would have liked. Perhaps this is the fault of the auditorium of the 
Piccola Scala where this performance was recorded. 


IVAN SUSANIN or A LIFE FOR THE TSAR (Glinka), with Maria Glava- 
chevich (Antonida), Militza Milodinovich (Vania), Drago Startz (Sobinin), 
Miro Changalovich (Ivan), Vladeta Dimitrievich (Sigizmund, King of Poland), 
Ivan Murgashki (Russian Soldier), Negolub Grubach (Polish Messenger). 
Orchestra of the National Opera, Belgrade. Chorus of the Yugoslav Army. 
Oscar Daron. DECCA LXT 5173-6. 

This is another important piece from the historical point of view— 
Russia’s first national opera, dating from 1836. The libretto, by Baron 
Georgy Fedorovich Rosen, tells of the patriotic peasant, Ivan Susanin, who 
sacrificed his life for the young Tsar, whom he saved from the Poles. It 
makes an exciting story, with much exciting music to match. Glinka success- 
fully contrasted the native music of Russia and Poland, and there is a very 
long ballet sequence in the Polish scene with Mazurkas and a Cracoviak. The 
choral scenes are clearly a pointer of what was to come from Mussorgsky in 
Boris and Khovanshchina—and so is the length of the opera! Glinka spent a 
period of his life in Italy, and in fact had lessons from two Italians, and the 
results of these are clearly heard in some of the Rossini-like melodies and 
construction of some of the set pieces. 

The title role used to be one of Chaliapin’s favourite parts; it is also one 
in which I have heard Christoff in a performance over the Italian radio. 
Changalovich is neither a Chaliapin nor a Christoff, but none the less gives a 
moving and sincere performance. Maria Glavachevich as Susanin’s daughter, 
Antonida, like most of the Slavonic ladies of the day, displays a nice pattern 
of tremolo, while the mezzo, Militza Milodinovich, who sings the ‘trouser’ role 
of Vania, has a rich fruity voice, which may not sound particularly boyish, 
but is not unpleasant on the ear. The tenor hero, Sobinin, is sung by Drago 
Startz. This role bristles with high C’s and the like, and Startz does fairly 
well by them, and is often quite exciting. Unfortunately I have recently been 
able to hear the recording of this opera by the Bolshoi company, and Nelepp’s 
singing of the same role quite eclipses Mr Startz’s. In fact the whole perform- 
ance by the Russians has an authenticity which the Yugoslavs, despite their 
obvious enthusiasm, do not possess. It is interesting to note that the chorus 
in this performance is that of the Yugoslav army. If you listen carefully you 
will hear a goodly section of female voices in the choral scenes; evidently a 
contingent of WRACS! 
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FAUST (Gounod), with Eleanor Steber (Marguerite), Margaret Roggero 
(Siebel), Thelma Votipka (Martha), Eugene Conley (Faust), Frank Guarrera 
(Valentine), Cesare Siepi (Mephistopheles), Lawrence Davidson (Wagner). 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Metropclitan Opera, New York. Fausto Cleva. 
PHILIPS ABL 3096-8. 

Here issa very un-French performance of Gounod’s old war-horse. This is 
very much the kind of thing one must hear in a typical repertory performance 
at the Metropolitan. The recording was made in New York some three years 
ago, and is not complete. Besides the loss of the ballet music, which one does 
not really miss, there are cuts in the second scene of Act IV and the prelude 
to the Prison scene, and for some inexplicable reason the last six bars of the 
opera are missing. 

The best singing in this set comes from the veteran Thelma Votipka as 
Dame Martha. Cesare Siepi is a sardonic Mephistopheles, a trifle light-weight, 
but he sings with great dash. Eleanor Steber’s Marguerite is something of a 
puzzle; there are moments of pure radiant singing alternating with pedestrian 
and charmless pages. At her best, as in the final trio, Steber can hold her own 
with the best of contemporary sopranos. Her French pronunciation is the best 
of all the soloists’. Eugene Conley’s voice sounds heavier than when he sang 
in London some six or so years ago, nor is it particularly young-sounding; 
he sings with taste and intelligence. Frank Guarrera’s Valentine sounds far 
too much like a Verdi character, and he is encouraged in this by the Italianate 
conducting methods of Fausto Cleva. The quality of the recording is very 
good, and while there are faults aplenty in this performance, it is by no means 
to be dismissed. It occupies three discs as against four on HMV, which is 
also a point. 


ZAR UND ZIMMERMANN (Lortzing), with Ellinor Junker-Giesen (Marie), 
Therese Anders (Widow Browe), Horst Giinter (Peter I), Alfred Pfeifle (Peter 
Iwanow), Gustav Neidlinger (van Bett), Gustave Grefe (Admiral Lefort), 
Wolfram Zimmermann (Lord Syndham), Walther Ludwig (Marquis v. Chateau- 
neuf), Karl Spirwes (An officer), Siegfried Fischer-Sandt (An_ official 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Wiirrtembergische Staatstheater, Stuttgart. Ferdi- 
nand Leitner. DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON DGM 18060-2. 

Lortzing is probably less of an exportable commodity for the Germans 
than is Gilbert and Sullivan for the English. In any case Sullivan was un- 
doubtedly the better musician and certainly produced as catchy and melodious 
music as his German counterpart. There are some charming things in this 
piece, but the first two acts are rather slow, and the plums, when they do come, 
are not very many in number. We had some of this music in the Georg 
Hann recital reviewed last month; here the excellent Gustav Neidlinger sings 
the part of van Bett. Horst Giinter is light of voice, and sounds too young as 
the Tsar. Ellinor Junker-Giesen, who was the Papagena when the Stuttgart com- 
pany visited London, sounds the typical soubrette in the part of Marie, and 
Alfred Pfeifle is adequate as her lover Peter. The various roles of the 
Ambassadors of France, Russia and England are well filled and the chorus and 
orchestra sing and play with gusto under Ferdinand Leitner. This is not a 
piece that one will play more than once a year, if that, but for the collector 
who wants to have a Lortzing opera on his shelves, well here it is. H.D.R. 


Recitals 

I Pescatori di Perle: De la mia vita rosa; Leila mia!; Manon: Qualcun! 
metti amici presto a posto!; Lucia di Lammermoor: Lucia, perdona; Sulla 
tomba; L’Amico Fritz; Suzel buon di (Margherita Carosio, Carlo Zampighi. 
Symphony Orchestra. Nino Sanzogno). HMV ALP 1353. 

Here we are back in the days of the Royal Italian Opera with Les 
Pécheurs de Perles becoming | Pescatori di Perle and Massenct sounding like 
Puccini. Let me add that it is only on the label that we get any resemblance 
at all to the Royal Italian Opera, for vocally this is rather poor. Both singers 
are apt to sing off-note. Carosio, who after all made her début at Covent 
Garden nearly thirty years ago, hardly sounds like a sixteen-year-old Manon, 
nor has she now the technique for Lucia. Zampighi has a warm Italian tone 
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and a few bad mannerisms. The Cherry duet comes off best, but don’t play 
the Favero-Schipa effort for comparison! 


AT THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, IN STOCKHOLM. L’Elisir d’Amore: 
Una furtiva lagrima (Arne Hendriksen); Tosca: Vissi d’arte (Aase Nordmo- 
Livberg); Le Nozze di Figaro: Aprite un po’ quegl’ occhi (Erik Saeden); 
Carmen: Seguedille (Kjerstin Meyer); The Bartered Bride: Kecal’s aria (Joel 
Berglund); Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Una voce poco fa (Margareta Hallin- 
Bostrém); Tannhiuser: Dich teure Halle (Birgit Nilsson); Tosca: Recondita 
armonia (Gésta Bjérling); Samson et Delila: Amour viens aider ma faiblesse 
(Bette Bjérling); Rigoletto: Cortigiani (Hugo Hasslo); La Traviata: Ah fors’ é 
lui (Hjordis Schymberg). Royal Opera Orchestra, Stockholm. Sixten Ehrling. 
HMV ALPC 1. 

This is a fascinating disc for many reasons. In the first place Sweden, 
with even less of a native operatic tradition than Great Britain, has produced 
a whole stream of international singers; like Covent Garden, Stockholm gives 
performances in the language of the audience, with special exceptions every 
so often. Swedish singers can sing in French, German and Italian, as this 
disc shows, and the present company obviously contains some very fine young 
artists, as well as established favourites like Berglund and Schymberg. The 
two tenors, Hendriksen and Gosta Bjérling, would be an asset to any opera 
company; and in Aase Nordmo-Lévberg there is an artist of great promise. 
Hugo Hasslo is a fine dramatic baritone, and the Rigoletto monologue is 
excellent by any standards. Birgit Nilsson, whom some people look on as the 
coming Briinnhilde, seems cumbersome and cold and Schymberg is clearly 
past her great days; the mezzos are not so good. But all in all this is a good 
guide to prevailing standards in Stockholm. 

My colleague Philip Hope-Wallace, when he reviewed this disc in The 
Gramophone, said he wished that Covent Garden in a similar anthology could 
put up as good a show. May I suggest that they could: Fisher, Morison, 
Shuard, Sutherland, Howitt, Shacklock, Lanigan, Johnston, Walters, Geraint 
Evans, Glynne are often the equal of their Scandinavian colleagues, and in 
certain cases often their superior. And that is not written in any chauvinistic 
attitude either! H.D.R. 





. 
Opera Diary 
Sadler’s Wells. The Bartered Bride (April 12) 

Covent Garden’s Bartered Bride brightened up after its first per- 
formances: the Sadler’s Wells one has dulled down—chiefly because 
Marcus Dods replaces Mr Tausky in the pit, and lets the rhythms get 
heavy. But there was compensation in the presence of two well-liked 
singers returning to their old roles: James Johnston as an easy, agree- 
able, free-voiced Jenik and Howell Glynne as a ripe, humorous and 
credible Kecal. Despite several harsh notes, Victoria Elliott finds in 
Marenka one of her best parts, achieving the robustness which Miss 
Morison missed at Covent Garden; and as Esmeralda the bright- 
voiced young mezzo Joyce Blackham confirmed that she is going from 
strength to strength. A.P. 
Sadler’s Wells. The Marriage of Figaro (April 20) 

Judging from the accounts we have published of the many pro- 
ductions of Mozart’s operas during this ‘Mozart year’, very few of 
them, anywhere, have really been worthy of the event. London con- 
tented itself with a new Flute at Covent Garden, the visit of the 
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Salzburg Landestheater company in La Finta Semplice, and this new 
production of Figaro at Sadler’s Wells. Our readers know how dis- 
appointing we found the Covent Garden effort, and of the provincial 
Finta Semplice, and now we must add to the sorry story the fact that 
this Figar® is not particularly distinguished either. I believe this repre- 
sents a minority view; the audience adored it and so did many col- 
leagues. 

In the first place whatever we felt about the Kubelik-West-Piper 
Flute it was at least a unified production in which conductor, producer 
and designer all had the same ideas and end in view, even though 
they might have been wrongly conceived. In the new Figaro one had 
the impression that the musical side, as exemplified by Rudolf 
Schwarz, had very little to do with Douglas Seale’s production or 
Malcolm Pride’s scenery and costumes. Schwarz took the dull, slow, 
heavy German view of the score; there was little or no sparkle or wit 
in that department, beautiful though much of the playing was. Seale 
apparently saw the piece as an English farce, and a nice romp for all 
concerned; there was little aristocratic in his view of the Almaviva 
ménage, and the relationship between masters and servants was maty 
in the 1956 manner; there was little suggestion of the class struggle 
which so fired Beaumarchais’ and Mozart’s imaginations. We had 
several examples of fussy and unnecessary movements; Mr Seale is 
one of those producers who thinks that every bar of music must be 
filled in by some movement, and so the moving prelude to ‘Porgi 
Amor’ was spoiled by having a painter fussing over the Countess 
whose portrait he was supposed to be painting, and Susanna was also 
on the stage; then would the servants’ hall have converged on one of 
the rooms in the castle with brooms and rakes at the ready? And in 
trying to be clever in his grouping at the end of the second act, the 
producer spoiled the balance of voices, he should have another look 
at his score. The last act was one of the most confused I have ever 
seen, and it was not helped by the arbour made of what looked like 
an oversize wicker-work basket. I doubt whether anyone would have 
sat there in full view of the passers by! Much has been written in 
praise of the scenery; indeed as a stage picture I have rarely seen 
anything as effective as the third act set, which is illustrated opposite; 
BUT if one is to make the best effect of such a set, then all people 





THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
Opera buffa in four acts: text by Lorenzo da Ponte after Beaumarchais: English 
version by Edward J. Dent; music by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Scenery and 
costumes by Malcolm Pride; produced by Douglas Seale. New production at Sadler’s 
Wells, London, on April 18, 1956. 


Figaro, servant to Count Almaviva ... ase oce eee oily = Denis Dowling 
Susanna, maid to Countess Almaviva... ‘ . Patricia Howard 
Doctor Bartolo ... ‘ sus one ee ces ese _— ‘ Owen Brannigan 
Marcellina, his housekeeper . io ae Sheila Rex 
Cherubino, page to the Countess . a ian as ; ~ Anna Pollak 
Count Almaviva ‘ — eae eee —_ coe ai John Hargreaves 
Don Basilio, organist and music master : s oa Thomas Round 
Countess Almaviva ae w od Joan Stuart 
Antonio, a gardener, uncle to Susanna ... —_ am Charles Draper 
Don Curzio, a lawyer ee Gwent Lewis 


Barbarina, daughter of Antonio ... a ‘< ne a ; Joan Smalley 
Conductor: Rudolf Schwarz. 
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Act 3 of ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ at Sadler’s Wells. L. to r. John Hargreaves (the 
Count), Gwent Lewis (Don Curzio), Denis Dowling (Figaro), Owen Brannigan 
(Dr Bartolo), Sheila Rex (Marcellina). Setting by Malcolm Pride 


taller than the doors, etc., must be kept to the front of the stage. In 
any case this realistic set did not tie up with the other three, and as I 
have suggested the last act was not a particularly happy inspiration; 
while the jumble of styles in the costumes jarred. 

Joan Stuart looked young and ravishing as the Countess. Her 
voice is a good one, a trifle hard at the top, and not quite free enough 
to do full justice to all the Countess’ music; but she sang with feeling 
and sincerity, and was a tower of strength in the concerted numbers. 
Patricia Howard was a most unconventional Susanna, rather down to 
earth and less ‘charming’ in the Viennese sense than some Susannas 
we know. She sang well though, and did a lovely ‘Deh vieni’. Anna 
Pollak’s Chorubino is now so finished a study that it must rank with 
the great interpretations of this role; she was Cherubino, and her every 
move, expression and sigh came so naturally that one wondered why 
she has never been asked to sing Octavian. Sheila Rex was an 
imposing Marcellina, but Joan Smalley made Barbarina too simpering. 

Denis Dowling is too solemn a Figaro, and at this performance 
was slightly indisposed and so had to leave out the Act 4 aria. John 
Hargreaves was One of the best of Counts that I remember since John 
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Denis de Maw 


‘Voi che sapete’. Cherubino (Anna Pollak) accompanied on the guitar 
by Susanna (Patricia Howard), sings to the Countess (Joan Stuart) 


Brownlee. He sang his most difficult aria as if it were child's play, 
and altogether gave a distinguished performance. Owen Brannigan’s 
Bartolo was a worthy partner to Sheila Rex’s Marcellina. Thomas 
Round’s Basilio had come straight from Rossini, Gwent Lewis played 
Don Curzio straighter than usual, but Charles Draper overplayed 
Antonio. A final word: all the artists sang their recitatives as if they 
were speaking their dialogue without music; I don’t know whether 
Mr Schwarz or Mr Seale is to blame for this, but whoever is respon- 
sible, I trust that next season it will ripple along a little more easily. 

H.D.R. 
B.B.C. Third Programme. Alceste (April 22 and 24) 

Kirsten Flagstad first sang Gluck’s Alcestis in 1942 at Zurich, 
and it was in this role that she chose to say good-bye to her Metropo- 
litan public in 1952; according to Cecil Smith, it was ‘the most beau- 
tiful thing she has ever done’. Some performances of Alceste were to 
have been given during her last Covent Garden season, but the 
arrangements broke down, and we should never have had the chance 
to hear her in this classical role if the B.B.C. had not persuaded her 
to give two studio performances in London. It is rumoured that, like 
last January’s broadcast Gétterdadmmerung from Oslo, the complete 
opera has been recorded. So, we can then verify an impression that 
the famous soprano was for the most part in splendid voice, but that 
vom version used made the occasion less brilliant than it might have 

een. 
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Zurich presented the opera in German, the Metropolitan in an 
English translation by John Gutman. Both productions seem to have 
followed, more or less closely, the Paris revision of 1776, which was 
also used at Glyndebourne. The B.B.C. went back to the original 
Italian version of 1767, in which the dénouement is brought about, 
not by Hercules, but by Apollo. They made this decision, partly 
perhaps to satisfy historical curiosity, but mainly because Mme Flag- 
stad is not at home in the French language and it would have offended 
Third Programme standards of authenticity to present her in either 
an Italian or an English translation of the French score. The point 
is far from trivial, because the two editions differ enormously: the 
revision, says Einstein, cost Gluck more labour than the writing of a 
new work would have done. As in the parallel case of Orfeo, the best 
solution for present-day purpose is a compromise between the two 
versions; but if we insist on having one or the other, we must face 
the fact that the Italian Alceste is far weaker than the French. There 
is one scene in the Italian Alceste—the beginning of the second act, 
where the heroine first faces the implacable underworld, singing in 
calm phrases against nervously ‘panting’ orchestral rhythms—which is 
so splendid and so dramatic that one wonders how Gluck can have 
brought himself to discard it. Otherwise, the revisions are almost 
always for the better. In particular, the latter part of the Italian Act 2, 
in which Admetus worms out of his wife the secret of her sacrifice, 
appeared interminable; and the great aria of resolve at the end of 
Act | which we know as ‘Divinités du Styx’ sounded curiously ineffec- 
tive in its embryonic state, with the orchestral part very much the 
same but the voice cheated of the familiar sweeping melodic curves, 
and reduced instead to fragmentary arioso-like phrases. With such an 
Alcestis in the cast, this was a sad disappointment. 


Mme Flagstad sang for the most part gloriously. The texture of 
her voice remains firm, the emission of tone is even and easy, the 
well-remembered timbre still noble and radiant. She soared up to the 
high B flat, and was perfectly at ease in that treacherous area around 
E and F where sopranos no longer in their first youth (and many with 
no such excuse) begin to sag and quiver. She is rather too much 
inclined to attack a long note softly and then to swell it—a method 
better suited to Wagnerian declamation than to the pure cold line of 
Gluck’s melody; and sometimes, very exceptionally for her, she struck 
a patch of dubious intonation. But in the main hers was a magnificent 
performance, and one that reminded us sadly of the gap her departure 
has left. Admetus, though a long part, is notoriously a poor one, and 
Raoul Jobin was tempted to compensate for the weakness of the 
character by violent singing; but his was at any rate a full-blooded 
performance. Among the smaller roles Marion Lowe, as Ismene, and 
Alfred Orda, as the High Priest, distinguished themselves; and 
Geraint Jones conducted his own singers and orchestra with scholarly 
care for detail, though not at all points with the vivid dramatic 
response required by music and text. D. S.-T. 
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Covent Garden. The Magic Flute (April 24) 

A long, depressing evening! H.D.R., last March, described the 
misconceptions in which Messrs West and Piper bogged down) 
Mozart’s opera, and their handling seems more patently wrong-headed | 


each time one goes to the performance. There were several cast 


changes at this revival. James Gibson, a repetiteur on Covent 
Garden’s musical staff, conducted in place of the convalescent Mr 
Kubelik—competently but dully: how few are the conductors who 
seem able to keep rhythms springy and alive in this work. Joan 
Sutherland made her first appearance of the year as First Lady, and 
with her sweet pure tones and delicate sense of phrasing afforded the 
only very positive vocal pleasure of the evening: she seemed the only 
real Mozartian there. Edna Graham, the new Queen of the Night, 
produced genuine triplets in her second aria, not mere doodles, and 


declaimed her spoken lines with conviction, for the rest she got by, 7 


without honours. The new Sarastro, David Kelly, was a slight im- 
provement on his predecessor, but several phrases seemed to drop out 
of sight below the vocal horizon. Dermot Troy’s Monostatos was all 
over the place to start with, and then steadied down more or less on 
to Mozart’s notes for the aria, though this was ‘marked’ rather than 
sung. Forbes Robinson will be a more effective Speaker when he 


drops his Podsnap style of utterance. 


Sadler’s Wells. The Pearl Fishers (May 1) 


A.P. 


This revival is evenly cast. June Bronhill sang confidently and 
accurately in Léila’s florid music, and with a warm smoothness in 
‘Comme autrefois’ that soprani leggieri do not always muster. Her 
veil seems unusually transparent; how is it possible that Zurga does 
not recognize her sooner? Her voice blended nicely with that of 
Robert Thomas in the Friendship theme at the end of the opera. 
Thomas produced some curious head notes in ‘Je crois entendre 
encore’, and he looked and moved ill at ease in his quaint garb; but 
this was still an attractive performance, with some robust sounding 
tone in ‘De mon amie fleur endormie’. Alfred Orda took over Zurga, 
and sounded vocally more comfortable than sometimes in the past. 
David Ward was singing out sturdily as Nourabad, but something 
must be done about his appearance in this role; he looks like an 
African witch doctor rather than an Indian priest, and what is that 
Alexander Gibson drew acceptable 


ectoplasm on his forehead? 


sounds from both chorus and orchestra. 
though the girls are certainly very pretty. 


The ballet is a nuisance, 


On the whole the décor (Piper) and production (Coleman) are look- 
ing well. It is a pity that Léila has only a breakwater to stand on at 
the end of the first act, for she looks all too approachable by Nadir. 
And the final tableau with Zurga au biicher is unnecessarily grue- 
some, and even unnecessary since the libretto asks for him to be 
stabbed. The production should certainly be kept in the regular 
repertory of the Wells, especially if so well balanced a cast can be 


maintained. 
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A scene from ‘Der fliegende Hollinder’ in the film ‘Magic Fire’ 


Film: Magic Fire 

There will be a number of horse laughs in this absurd potted 
biography of Wagner for anyone who cares at all for opera. But the 
joke is, at 14 hours’ length, rather a sad one. At least in the film 
biography Melba, however unreal the whole thing, a certain zest and 
a number of competent operatic excerpts gave a pinch of popular 


pleasure. Here the operatic scenes are the merest snippets—the whole 
Ring in four minutes flat, glimpsed, apparently on the stage at Bay- 
reuth. Richter, conducting, is passably enacted: but the figures on 
the stage do not look in the least like the original performers. All is 
out of character: a Disney land rather than a Rhineland and peopled 
with essentially American looking girls and boys. This is nothing to 
the travesty of Wagner’s private and public life which presented like a 
BBC feature in a jerky series of key scenes, founded on just enough 
knowledge to ‘get away with’. Thus, someone has evidently heard of 
the song ‘Im Treibhaus’; so we get Minna rallying Mathilde Wesen- 
donck: “You wanna me to think there’s nothing between you and my 
husband—after that day in the green-house?” Cosima comes out like 
a clever refugee girl, radically modern, big-mouthed, eyes with thick, 
thick lashes. Alan Badel bears a faint facial likeness to Wagner. The 
rest are madly unlike, except Franz Liszt in the superficial make-up 
manner of a waxwork. Hardly a scene avoids bathos. Not one, | 
fear, rings true. Every possible situation—a walk in a wood or a 
father and daughter parting—is given the appropriate sound track tag 
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from the Ring or Lohengrin. The authenticity of some of the back- 
grounds—in Bavaria, if not Venice—only makes the puppets look 
more unreal still. I think this is probably the worst, dullest and best 
intended of all the various awful composer a la Hollywood films | 
have sat through. “Ouch!” says Cosima, when Wagner pinches her 
neck at Tribschen. ‘Ouch’ it is. P. H-W. 





Opera Society Performances 


City Opera Club. La Clemenza di Tito (April 19) 

While our professional opera companies confined themselves during the 
Mozart year to the established favourites, the City Opera Club made perhaps 
the most interesting contribution to the year, by reviving La Clemenza di Tito 
which they had originally performed in April, 1949, at the Guildhall School 
of Music. 

The opera was produced in Prague just over three weeks before the 
premiére in Vienna of Die Zauberfiéte. Mozart received the commission for 
this work while engaged on the Requiem and with the Flute still uncompleted; 
he took eighteen days to write the piece! So great was his hurry that the 
recitatives were handed over to his pupil Siissmayr. This is a rarely performed 
work, and if readers refer to the table of operas to be produced during the 
current season that appeared in the January opeRa, they will see that only 
Cologne and Zurich announce it for this season. What is interesting is that 
it was the first Mozart opera to be given a stage performance in this country; 
that was in 1806 at the King’s Theatre, when it was sung by Sgr Righi in the 
title role, Braham as Sextus, and Mrs Billington as Vitellia. 

Metastasio’s original libretto had been set to music by Caldara and 
Gluck and was revised for Mozart by Mazzola. Some of the concerted num- 
bers in the Mozart opera take the place of the more formal arias in the 
original Metastasio. Two of the choruses come from the original and in 
Mozart’s hands become extended pieces for the crowd; the great finale to 
Act 1, when the Capitol is in flames, is one of the best and most dramatic 
scenes in Mozart's opera. But in general the characters do not really come to 
life, and in a stage performance one needs a Patzak to turn Titus into a 
sympathetic figure. 

The performance by the City Opera Club benefited this year from having 
an adequate orchestra led by Reginald Morley; and though Alec Dempster’s 
direction was apt to be stodgy, we were spared some of the excruciating 
noises that in the past have emanated from the Toynbee Hall pit. On the 
stage there was one singer who displayed real artistry and style, Joyce 
Snedker, who sang the part of Sextus; after the great show piece ‘Parto, parto’ 
she richly deserved the ovation she got. The rest of the cast ranged from the 
adequate to the weak. The production by Ambrose Winship was sensible: 
the settings were simple and generally met the case, though the Imperial 
Garden looked far more suited to Falstaff than ancient Rome! H.D. 


London Opera Club. Le Portrait de Manon (Massenet) and Pepito (Offenbach). 

Although the London Opera Club can no longer afford to mount produc- 
tions of unfamiliar works on the stage, it does, from time to time, delight its 
members with performances in costume; generally in the beautiful Arts Coun- 
cil Drawing Room in St James’s Square, London. 

The performance of the charming Massenet piece, which tells us what 
happened to Des Grieux after Manon died, and how he tried to prevent his 
pupil, Jean, from marrying the young Aurore, who is in fact the child of 
Lescaut. Aurore dresses in Manon’s clothes and Des Grieux is convin 
that he has seen Manon again, and so allows the marriage. Anna Pollak as 
Jean was superb—what a fine Jongleur de Notre Dame she might make; Bryan 
Drake sang with much feeling as Des Grieux; John Kentish was Tiberge and 
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Leonne Mills Aurore. Peter Gellhorn’s translation was singable and sensible. 
and George Foa’s production tasteful and economic. 

The Offenbach piece is a trifle, not a particularly frothy one, and rather 
too long. The translation by Jani Strasser was too full of schoolboy jokes 
and the performance, produced by John Warner, was too fussy and too full of 
movement. Naida Labay simpered and overdid the soubrette stuff, but she 
has a lovely voice. Owen Brannigan was a comical Vertigo, and Nigel Brooks 
was a barely adequate Miguel. 

Peter Gellhorn’s accompanying of both pieces was masterful. H.D.R. 


Handel Opera Society: Hercules (May 2) 

Handel is a dramatic composer long overdue for recognition in the 
country of his adoption. In Munich and Vienna, his Giulio Cesare has shown 
its ability to hold the stage. Earlier this year we published Mr Roger Fiske’s 
account of the Handel opera productions in Halle, which ended with a plea 
for British performances. Since then we have received a letter from Mr 
Winton Dean establishing a claim for the narrative oratorios. These are the 
works to which Handel turned after the London public had failed to support 
his operatic ventures, and in most ways they are more suitable than the operas 
for the English stage. They are written to English texts, they employ a more 
practical distribution of voices than do operas written in days when castrati 
headed the vocal hierarchy, and on the whole they are probably more 
dramatic than the operas. The very fact that Handel could compose without 
having to regard the exigencies of immediate stage presentation seemed to 
stimulate his daring. There is a wonderfully impressive moment in Hercules 
when, after one of Dejanira’s arias, the chorus crashes in on a minatory 
dischord with the word ‘jealousy’. Jealousy precipitates the action, and, as 
Mr Julian Herbage has pointed out, the climactic scene of the opera is 
dominated by a chromatic phrase picked up from the aria where Dejanira’s 
baseless suspicions first take shape. 

Indeed Hercules is dramatic throughout, filled with the theatrical sort of 
music for both soloists and chorus that one generally believes began with 
Gluck. Dejanira is a star role for a dramatic mezzo, and the action is high- 
lighted by a glorious series of arias for her: she upbraids her husband in a 
whirl of nagging scornful semiquavers, mocks him in whining chromatics, and 
later, in a mad scene, imagines herself scourged by snakes and scorpions while 
the orchestra lashes round her. As foil there is the gentle Iole with her limpid, 
melting soprano airs. Hercules himself is bluff and cheery, though he too 
must rise to dramatic heights when the poison of Nessus’ robe gives agonized 
twists to his vocal line 

The Handel Opera Society put us in their debt by staging this ‘musical 
drama’ (Handel's own description). The production, in the St Pancras Town 
Hall. was distinguished by the magnificent performance of Monica Sinclair, 
who made a fiery, passionate Dejanira and showed a fine command of Han- 
delian divisions. She is one of the very best English singers, and has been 
sorely missed at Covent Garden this season. In the small role of Lichas, a 
page who has two arias, Margaret Lensky disclosed an attractive mezzo timbre. 

A.P. 





Readers’ Letters 
ll Turco in Italia’ 

May I correct an error in your notice of the performance of // Turco in 
ltalia given by University College, London, and reported in your April issue? 
The role of Zaide was sung by Judith Atkins as you say, but the Callas role 
is that of Fiorilla, a role which does contain much difficult music and which 
was sung on this occasion by Berenice Goodwin. 

Marcus Dodds, Hatfield, Herts. 


We certainly made a slip, and apologise to the young artists concerned —Ed 
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Giuseppe Anselmi 

Reading Mr Shawe-Taylor’s article on Giuseppe Anselmi in the March 
issue of OPERA recalled many wonderful evenings at Covent Garden in the 
1909 season when I seldom missed an Anselmi night, though unfortunately | 
did not, hear him as Edgardo in Lucia di Lammermoor. Perhaps a few 
impressions may be of interest and will help those readers who possess 
gramophone records but did not hear him on the stage to form a clearer 
portrait of this artist. 

Anselmi had an exceptionally fine stage presence and looked to the life 
each character he portrayed. He was a natural actor with an amazing ease of 
grace in his movements. His voice was one of compelling natural beauty which 
he used with great taste. The volume was not large, but sufficient, except when 
drowned by an unsympathetic conductor in Puccini. Personally I am of the 
opinion that Anselmi was the greatest lyric Italian tenor who has sung her 
since the early part of the century (the one exception being Caruso, in a class 
by himself as a singer, being equally superb in both lyric and dramatic 
roles). 

Among his contemporaries to whom Mr Shawe-Taylor refers was Bonci; 
I entirely agree that as a singer he was the more perfect stylist, and a master 
of belcanto. On the stage however he lacked the charm and finesse of 
Anselmi. Arthur Notcutt, N.W. 


Sadler’s Wells. The 1956-57 season opens at Sadler's Wells on September 10 
with a new production of Flotow’s Martha. Powell Lloyd will produce and 
design the work. In November there will be a new production of Fidelio, 
conducted by Rudolf Schwarz; Douglas Seale is the producer and Malcolm 
Pride the designer. Early in 1957 there will be the world premiére of John 
Gardiner’s The Moon and Sixpence, this is based on Somerset Maugham’s 
novel; the libretto has been written by Patrick Terry. 


The Impresario Society. As part of its celebration to the Mozart bicentenary 
year, the Impresario Society is presenting two performances of La Fint 
Giardiniera on June 12 and 13 at the St Pancras Town Hall, London. The 
cast will include Ann Dowdall, Jeanette Sinclair, Alexander Young, Maurice 
Wear, and Eric Shilling. Hans Ucko will conduct. 


OPERA INDEX. Once again we have to apologize to our readers for the 
delay in the publication of the Index to Volume 6 of opERA. This should 
have been ready during May, but owing to circumstances beyond our control, 
it will not be available for another two or three weeks. It will be in the 
hands of subscribers and those who have ordered it as soon as possible. 


TERME DI CARACALLA, ROME 

(June 26 to September 2) 
Mose (Rossini). June 26, July 1, 5, 10. 
La Traviata. June 28, 30, July 3, 8, 21, 28. 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. July 7, 12, 15, 19, August 25, 30. 
Aida. July 14, 17, 22, 25, 31, August 4, 22, September 2. 
Turandot. July 26, 29, August 2, 7. 
Rigoletto. August 5, 9, 11, 18. 
Otello. August 12, 16, 19, 23. 
La Gioconda. August 26, 29, September 1. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 











Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA GLYNDEBOURNE 
May Theatre Royal, Coliseum, Barrow- 
Nottingham. in-Furness 
28 Walkire —— Pagliacci 
29 Ballet _—— Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
30 Closed Barber of Seville 
31 Siegfried aoe Bride Faust 
June 
1 Ballet Figaro Rigoietto 
2 (m) — Bohéme 
2 (e) Bohéme Cavalleria; Pagliacci Trovatore 
June Opera House, Theatre Royal, 
Blackpoo. Newcastle 
. Closed Cavalleria; Pagliacci Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
5 Ballet Rigoletto Barber of Seville 
6 Gdtterdimmerung Butterfly Mazon Lescaut 
7 Ballet Tosca Rigoletto 
8 Queen of Spades Bartered Bride Bon Giovanni 
9 (m) let Boheme Boheme 
9 (e) Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci Hoffmann 
June ae ~ Stockton-on- Theatre Roya!, 
Newcastie 
i Rheingold Cavsiieria: Pagliacci Faust 
12 Walkdre Bohéme Tannhauser 
13 Ballet Rigoletto Bohéme 
14 ried Tosca Cavalleria; Pagliacci Idomeneo 
15 et Bartered Bride Manon Lescaut Entfiihrung 
16 (m) — Bohéme Barber of Seville 
16 (e) G5dtterda g Cavalleria; Pagliacci Trovatore Idomeneo 
June New Theatre, Sadier’s Wells 
Oxford London 
17 — — Entfihrung 
18 Magic Flute Cavalleria; Pagliacci — —— 
19 of Spades Rigoletto Manon Lescaut Entfihrung 
20 Magic Flute Bartered Bride Barber of Seville Idomeneo 
21 Ballet Tosca — Entfiihrung 
22 Ballet Figaro me Idomeneo 
23 (m) Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci — 
23 (e) Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci Trovatore Entfihrung 
June New Theatre, Sadler's Wells, 
Oxford London 
24 _—_ —- Idomeneo 
25 Cavalleria; Pagliacci Manon Lescaut — 
26 Figaro Hoffmann 
27 — Bride Don Giovanni domeneo 
23 Barber of Seville Figaro 
29 Rigoletto Tannhiuser Entfihrung 
30 (m) Bohéme — 
30 (e) ) on Pagliacci | Faust Idomeneo 
July Otippedreme, Bristol 
| Idomeneo 
2 Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
3 Bartered Bride 
4 Rigoletto Figaro 
5 Figaro Don Giovanni 
6 Tosca Figaro 
7 (m) Boheme 
7 (e) Cavalleria; Pagliacci Entfiihrung 
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SOPRANOS OF TODAY 
HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


A beautifully presented, fully illustrated album for opera lovers. 
The Editor of OPERA recounts the careers of twenty-five of 
today’s best-known sopranos who have given him much pleasure 
during his opera going, and many of whom are known to him 
personally. These include Maria Meneghini Callas, Lisa della 
Casa, Joan Cross, Sylvia Fisher, Kirsten Flagstad, Joan Hammond, 
Sena Jurinac, Zinka Milanov, Martha Méddl, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Irmgard Seefried, Amy Shuard, Eleanor Steber, 
Renata Tebaldi, Astrid Varnay and Ljuba Welitsch. 


The book is illustrated with photographs of singers in their most 
famous roles, and in private life. It also contains a selective list 
of each artist’s recordings. 


SOPRANOS OF TODAY 


will be published by John Calder (Publishers) Ltd., early in 
August; price 15s. Postage 6d. 





SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS 
OF OPERA 


OPERA is offering its readers a special rate 

for SOPRANOS OF TODAY if they order it 

before July 14. 13s. plus 6d. postage, thus 
saving them 2s. 

Remittances MUST be accompanied by the 
attached form. 











To OPERA, 
Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Please reserve for me one copy of SOPRANOS OF TODAY, at the 


specially reduced rate of 13s. plus postage. P.O./Cheque for 13s. 6d. 
enclosed. 


(Cheques and Postal Orders to be made payable to OPERA) 
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Music lovers delight in such stories as ‘‘Oistrakh in London” (inter- 
viewing the Soviet violinist)—Tape, Disks and Coexistence” (is 
there really a push-button war to the death between reel and 
turntable?) “Comeback in Chicago” (opera returns to the Windy 
City). HIGH FIDELITY touches on every phase of good music and 
offers, in addition, more than 100 record reviews by 12 qualified 
experts, in every issue. Through special arrangement with 
OPERA Magazine, you may enjoy 3 issues of HIGH FIDELITY 
for only 12/— 


ROLLS HOUSE, 2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4 
—_——| 





For news of music everywhere, read MUSICAL AMERICA 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


“The Leading Musical Journal” 


For more than half a century devoted 
to every phase of musical activity the 
world over. Among MA’s widely read 
and internationally quoted sections are 
those dealing with opera, concerts, 
dance, records and audio-high fi, new 
music, new books, radio and TV. 
MUSICAL AMERICA is the recog- 
nized standard for reference and 
educational use. 














Annual subscription comprises 16 issues Subscription Rate— 
and yearly 300 page Special Issue. 1 YEAR - _48/- 


ROLLS HOUSE PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Kindly send MUSICAL AMERICA to— 


Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Subscribers have their copies 
posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date 
of issue. Special strength en- 
velopes are employed to ensure 
delivery in good condition— 
copies are gladly replaced in the 
event of their being darnaged or 
lost in transit. Send us your 
name and address together with 
remittance of 33s. 6d. for one 
year (12 issues and Index). 
U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. 
France, one year, Frs. 1750 post 
free. State issue with which 
subscription is to begin. (Sub- 
scription without Index 32s.) 


BACK NUMBERS 


All back numbers with the 
exception of Vol. i, No. 3 and 
Vol. 2, No. 8 are available at 
2s. 6d. each. OPERA is pub- 
lished monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by 
post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, 
including the annual _ index, 
33s. 6d. (or 32s. without index). 
All enquiries te Rolls House. 


BINDERS 


The latest design binders (to 
convert your single copies into a 
bound volume) are now in stock, 
price 7s. 6d. plus Is. postage and 
packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by 
special strength cords and the 
assembled volume lies flat at any 
opening. This latest design 
accommodates thirteen issues 
plus a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable 
to “OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, 
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* What exactly is a 
Tape Recorder? 


Let’s start saying what it is not... 
A tape, recorder is not a machine 
which ticks out Stock Market prices. 
Nor does it provide the ticker tape 
which is such a feature of the New 
York welcome to famous people. 
A tape recorder is a machine which 
records sounds; happy sounds, 
musical sounds, living sounds. And 
plays them back absolutely true to 
life. In fact, a tape recorder is something that can be either very useful, 
absolutely essential, or just downright good entertainment for practically 
every person you can think of. The truth is, that whatever your walk of life, 
a tape recorder is an asset; either socially, 
or in business, or at home. Possibly all 
three combined. 
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